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Helen Lohmann 


SUSAN GLASPELL 


The American playwright whose drama, Alison’s 
House, based on the life of Emily Dickinson, found 
an audience both in her own country and England. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Spring Experiment—Cleveland 
Provides an Audience— 
More Shakespeare 


PPROPRIATELY to the season 
each spring sees the sowing of 
the seed of dramatic experi- 

ment on several New York stages, but, 
generally speaking, the active sowers 
are not themselves directly of the 
theatre but of its allied arts. The 
League of Composers, joining with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Society, 
has announced for April 21 their pro- 
duction of Prokofieff’s Pas d’Acier, 
designed by Lee Simonson, with 
choreography by Edwin Strawbridge 
who, with Yeichi Nimura, will dance 
thesolo roles. Also Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex with heroic sculptured figures (de- 
signed by Robert Edmond Jones, exe- 
cuted and operated by Remo Bufano) as 
the leading characters of the drama, 
will be performed by Margaret Matz- 
enauer, Paul Althouse and other distin- 
guished singers. March fifteenth was 
the date of an experimental program of 
music and films, an orchestra composed 
of thirty members of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
Hugh Ross playing music written es- 
pecially by modern composers (includ- 
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Remo Bufano as Aline Fruhauf sees 
him at work on one of the figures for 
the League of Composers production. 


ELEBRATIONS of the cen- 
tenary of the death of Goethe 

are already the subject of advance 
announcement, beginning with the 
plan of the city of Weimar for a 
theatre festival week in March, 1932. 
According to the project, as at pres- 
ent outlined, the leading dramatic 
artists of Germany will gather to 
present Iphigenia, Egmont, Tasso, 
and Clavigo at the National Theatre. 

. 

yoo by Jules Romains 
has passed its hundredth per- 
formance at the Théatre Pigalle and, 
under the direction of Louis Jouvet, 
seems effectively to have disposed of 
the jinx that haunted the “most per- 
fectly equipped theatre in the world.” 
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DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 
“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON” 


A Peatasy in Four Acts, by 
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HE REVIVAL of Sir James 

Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton 
with Walter Hampden as Crichton 
and Fay Bainter, Estelle Winwood, 
Effie Shannon and Ernest Glendin- 
ning in the cast brings to mind its 
distinguished first production in 
London. The playbill for that occa- 
sion reproduced above was auto- 
graphed by the producer, the author, 
the members of the cast, the costume 
designer and the director. 


OHN VAN DRUTEN’S Young 
Woodley, recently produced in 
Copenhagen under the title Eighteen 
Years, was not considered dangerous 
by Danish audiences. By way of test- 
ing it the management invited the 
inhabitants of the municipal homes 
for the aged to the final rehearsal and 
they are reported enthusiastic. 


ROMMELYNCK, author of Le 

Cocu Magnifique, has completed 
a French adaptation of a play by 
Leonard Franck, whose Karl and 
Anna was produced by the Theatre 
Guild. The adaptation, entitled Les 
Clous, is announced for production in 
Paris in the near future. 
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ing Marc Blitzstein, Colin McPhee, 
Darius Milhaud, Roger Sessions, and 
Aaron Copland) for Ralph Steiner’s films 
H.O, Surf and Seaweed, Mechanical 
Principles, and Cavalcanti’s La P’tite 
Lilie. On April 29 and 30 The Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse will present at a 
New York theatre a repetition of the 
program of chamber music with stage 
action devised and directed by Irene 
Lewisohn for the Festival of Chamber 
Music of the Library of Congress (an 
nounced for mid-April in Washington). 


N interesting footnote to the dis- 

cussion of the creation of an audi- 
ence by the Tributary Theatre which 
appears on other pages of this issue, 
is the announcement of a part of this 
season’s program at the Cleveland Play- 
house. This theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Frederic McConnell, has so 
accustomed its audiences to distin- 
guished drama that they are not only 
receptive to a schedule including Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone, Pirandello’s Naked, 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal, 
Guitry’s The Fall of Berg-op-Zoom, 
Tchekov’s The Sea Gull, Toller’s 
Hinkemann, Paul Green’s The Field 
God, but ready to give attention to a 
manuscript play, The Roof, written by 
a playwright resident of Cleveland. 


ANS ROTHE’S admirable new 
translation of Shakespeare has 
given an added impetus to production 
in Germany. A recent issue of Pros- 
zenium lists The Merchant of Venice 
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as being performed in this new version 
in Leipzig, Mannheim, Kassel, Gera 
and Aachen; As You Like It, in Leip- 
zig (on two stages), in Magdeburg, 
Meiningen, Hildesheim, Gera; Twelfth 
Night in Leipzig (on two stages), in 
Munich, Disseldorf, Dortmund, Karls- 
ruhe, Kassel, Magdeburg, Gera, Mar- 
burg, Zwickau; King John in Vienna 
and Leipzig; King Lear in Nurnberg 
and Remscheid; Macbeth in Karlsruhe, 
Altona, Oldenburg, Greifswald, Stutt- 
gart, Cologne; Trotlus and Cressida in 
Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Mannheim, 
and Leipzig. The three hundred and 
sixty-seventh anniversary of Shakes- 
peare’s birth apparently finds his popu- 
larity unchallenged on the stages of the 
world. Moreover he remains a favorite 
subject of biography and research. Lily 
B. Campbell’s new study Shakespeare's 
Tragic Heroes supplements Sir E. R. 
Chambers’ William Shakespeare. And 
Leslie Hotson, who has already en- 
riched the field of research with his 
brochure on the life and death of Mar- 
lowe, has recently added to his findings 
documentary proof of an old Stratford 
tradition which concerns trading in 
wool by John Shakespeare, the drama- 
tist’s father. In the record of a suit in 
the Court of Common Pleas brought 
by John Shakespeare in 1559 for the 
recovery of a debt and damages, the 
Stratford merchant is shown to have 
had considerable dealings in wool as 
early as the year 1568 when his son 
William was only four years old. 
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M** IN New York is to be a 
month of competitions in the 
theatre arts. The contests will begin 
on the fourth of the month with the 
ninth annual National Little Theatre 
Tournament for the David Belasco 
Cup. The original full-length play 
competition for the Samuel French 
prize and the Theatre Arts Monthly 
Cup will take place the following 
week, and during the week of the 
eighteenth the first National Dance 
Tournament will be held under the 
auspices of The Dancers’ Club. All 
of the competitions are under the 
management of Walter Hartwig. 
6 

ALTER RENE FUERST, 

co-author with Sam Hume of 
Twentieth Century Stage Decora- 
tion, has designed the production of 
H. R. Lenormand’s new play, The 
Three Rooms, announced for Paris 
production at the Theatre Edouard 
VII. A feature will be simultaneous 
action on three stages, a device long 
familiar to New York. 





ARY WIGMAN has sailed for 

Germany after a remarkably 
successful and stimulating series of 
dance concerts in New York and 
other American cities. 











THE ACTOR’S MONTH 


Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T was a month of acting. More specifically, it was a month 
I when the emphasis of the Broadway theatre shifted from 

playwright to performer, and authors gave actors material 
which took further form with the playing of it. There was no play 
of general excellence, in itself commanding, but there was good and 
sometimes fine theatre. Oklahoma sang and shouted its sturdy way 
into the Guild Theatre in Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs. 
Camille continued on its tearful, ludicrous, still strangely effective 
history, this time at the Civic Repertory’s stand in Fourteenth 
Street. Noel Coward’s Private Lives, fresh from London and twice 
sharpened with a virtuoso wit; from London, too, The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, dark, charming and made eventful to the New 
York theatre by the return of Katharine Cornell; Pirandello’s As 
You Desire Me, repeating the old Pirandellian question of the 
truth and identity. 

What lingers from most of these plays is a sense of the success 
or failure of their actors’ art, as opposed merely to their person- 
alities, in the face of theatrical problems. It is a matter which, in 
coming rarely to the attention of audiences, is its own damaging 
comment on the state of the average playwriting and its unassertive 
acting. Because nine plays out of ten are written on the premise 
that they will be cast to type, their first and often their only effect 
will be that of an easy photography; in which practice there is, 
obviously, no place for acting as an art, or even a craft, free from 
the chance of casting and having its own creative intelligence. Of 
this month’s new plays, which happily escaped the commonplace, 
Mr. Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs performed a signal service in 
the opportunity it afforded its players. For, beyond the realism 
supplied by its company of cowboys and rodeo artists, its folk-play 
selection of humor and robust fantasy made demands far outside 
Broadway’s “be yourself” school of mimicry. Green Grow the 
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Lilacs, held to the points of plot on which it moves from scene to 
scene, finds Mr. Riggs scarcely more inventive as a dramatist than 
he was last fall in Roadside. Each wanders like a cowboy’s song, 
and I am still of the opinion that Riggs is without a genuine ten- 
dency for dramatic writing in the sense of its important relation- 
ships between distinctly individual people. Here he writes again 
of the Southwest at the turn of the century, and his interest is again 
in developing the full lyricism of his scene and its speech. The 
framework is a simple and sufficient melodrama: of Curley 
McClain, the cowpuncher who loves Aunt Eller Murphy’s niece 
Laurey and marries her and saves her from the villain Jeeter Fry. 
Like most tall tales, it is a story for a banjo. Indeed, in the writing 
and playing, Green Grow the Lilacs hovers on the edge of song 
when it does not actually break into it, which is often. The tech- 
nical skill of Mr. Riggs’ writing for the stage has at least increased 
to the point where action no longer stands aside for the duration of 
monologues. It is caught up with it in brisk rhythms to make a 
flavored whole. Single, thoroughly poetic speeches are still recita- 
tions, but stimulating ones of a mood with the entr’acte choruses, 
the lusty brutality of the shivaree and the stamping measures of a 
country dance. So Green Grow the Lilacs is a show which calls 
upon its players to carry the performance as they would a melody, 
speaking and often chanting it. It is easy to believe that, without 
this play, it could not have been known how resourceful is the talent 
of Franchot Tone, who plays the Curley role with a sustained 
fervor, high spirit and a gift for the speech of poetry. There are 
few chances in the Broadway theatre for any actor to learn the 
range of his endowment or his ability to go beyond his “type” 
through the precious power of transformation. Surely such a 
realistic part as Mr. Tone has just played in Pagan Lady can give 
no hint of poetry. Mr. Tone and June Walker, in their journey 
into unfamiliar lands of acting, were deeply satisfying in the 
fluency and assurance of their performances. They managed also 
to be not a little disturbing. How many other players, of whom 
we really know very little, might have been similarly revealing, 
given the opportunity? 


After two seasons which have seen her fine talent lost on such 
plays as The Age of Innocence and Dishonored Lady, Rudolf 
Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street restores Miss Cornell to 
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the serious stage and inaugurates her career as an actress-manager. 
The play, which reconstructs the romance of Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, has faults of sentimental costume drama; and 
Mr. Besier’s interpretation, in which the tyranny of Mr. Barrett is 
explained as rooted in incestuous feeling for his daughter Eliza- 
beth, suffers from uneven subtlety and character emphasis: the 
father dark as any melodrama’s villain, the daughter pictured in 
all the frail complexity tradition gives her. But the very satisfying 
accomplishment of The Barretts of Wimpole Street and of Miss 
Cornell, whose performance keys the play, is one of abundant illu- 
sion sustained despite the comparisons which threaten any play of 
imagination founded in fact. The barrier of the audience’s pre- 
conceived idea is by habit stubborn, and the victory of a play 
which overcomes it is the greater. Mr. Besier’s opening move is 
swift in establishing the atmosphere of the Barretts’ dark house. 
Elizabeth, as we first see her, is ill on her couch in the center of 
her father’s Victorian household, surrounded by a large family, all 
of whom save herself are cowed by the iron-handed paternal piety. 
Into the heaviness of that sinister, unrelieved atmosphere charges 
Robert Browning, strong, youthful and confident. The credibility 
of their great love and its inception, by now dangerously mythical 
in the oft-told telling, is put to the test of a visualized and con- 
centrated performance. The first scene between them, comprising 
both their first meeting and his declaration of his love, is played 
at so swift a tempo, with so sweeping a mixture of romantic en- 
thrallment and confiding tenderness, that it becomes, quite sud- 
denly, the climax of the romantic half of the play. Brian Ahern’s 
Browning, alive and vibrant with the warmth of the character, is 
a capital piece of carefully planned over-playing, given a greater 
intensity by the luminous and charged excitement with which Miss 
Cornell can fill her calmness. 

At this high colorful point the play leaves its romance behind 
and reverts to the thread of terror implied in the opening scene. 
The larger part of the play, in fact, is kept in this dark mood, 
superficially maintained by Charles Waldron’s hard hitting, dour 
performance in the role of the father; by the finely carried hysteria 
of Margaret Barker, as one of the brutally crushed daughters, and 
by other affrighted characters who do more to clutter the play than 
to illuminate its central problem. ‘There, alone, the shining intelli- 
gence of Miss Cornell’s Elizabeth turns from its earlier, light 
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Eva Le GALLIENNE AS CAMILLE 














THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 





The household of Edward Moulton-Barrett as it is 
shown in the New York performance of Rudolf 
Besier’s play, produced by actor-manager Katharine 
Cornell who plays the part of Elizabeth Barrett. 
The poet is in her room surrounded by her brothers 
and sisters just after the entry of their forbidding 
father. Jo Mielziner, whose designs have attracted 
much favorable attention this season, is responsible 
for the admirable period set and picturesque cos- 
tumes. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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romantic touch to become the medium by which the malignant 
theme is conveyed. Those points of her craft which, in previous 
meretricious roles, had to be dismissed under the collective term 
of glamour, are here put to uses beyond mere personal magnetism: 
a voice which, despite its blurred diction, ranges swiftly from the 
accent of tragedy to that of comedy; an arresting bodily control, 
a genius for the full dramatic use of costume....Miss Cornell’s 
first production, subordinated to the completeness of the play as it 
moved through Jo Mielziner’s living set, is a high promise by an 
actress who ought still to outgrow the limitations of a “personal 
following”’. 


What one overlooks in Pirandello in order to arrive at what is 
unique and satisfying in him has been a problem as old as Piran- 
dello’s own first study in ultimate truth. One premise is the mere 
indication of character, or the frank abolition of it in favor of 
people as instruments. It is a lively, legitimate premise for a 
game of mental agility, and it is acceptable as long as the problem 
and its dissection hold their interest. When these fail, only the 
shadow of his theatrical invention remains, as in his latest play 
to reach New York, As You Desire Me. The game is quickly got 
under weigh: ten years after the war, the friend of an Italian 
army officer thinks he has identified a Berlin cabaret dancer as 
the officer’s wife, who a decade before had been attacked by enemy 
soldiers and had disappeared. From her debauched surroundings 
as the mistress of a German novelist, she is taken back to Italy, 
where she is supposedly identified by the officer himself and his 
family. She is not his wife, as she later confesses, but the physical 
and even the spiritual resemblance increase until the problem is 
clear—and Pirandellian: having grown into the image that was 
created for her, is she not more truly the missing woman than the 
real—and insane—wife who is finally brought home? Is the illu- 
sion not truer than the truth?....Whether it is or not, and grant- 
ing that the theorem of As You Desire Me is as provocative as 
that of other Pirandello plays, the way to the goal is tedious. The 
quick by-play with which Pirandello usually rivets attention is 
given over to tirades; and set-speeches of summary, though they 
clear the air, also charge it with boredom. The set-speeches are 
for the most part allotted to Judith Anderson, who goes out to 
meet them with colorful but losing virtuosity. She communicates 
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a type of emotionalism which, from the point of view of person- 
ality, is interesting, and which sharpens the small, highly theatrical 
moments with which Pirandello wisely and melodramatically dots 
the play. More often her performance, taking its cue from the 
play, is tortured and overwrought. 
{ 
“Ah, reality!” cries poor Marguerite Gautier, hitting upon the 
ugliest possible word in a life crashing down around her; and to 
the playgoer, too, reality would be a ruinous companion at Camille. 
However, very sensibly you check reality at the door as you enter 
to take your seat before that revival of passion and the neat tatters 
to which Dumas fis tore it eighty years ago. Eva Le Gallienne, 
making her last production before a Civic Repertory holiday of a 
year, turns to the old play again, herself as the unhappy Mar- 
guerite. She plays the part in all seriousness, and at once Camille 
becomes a success unequalled in the history of her theatre save by 
Nazimova in The Cherry Orchard. The audiences are the key. 
They do not come to scoff (as at Boucicault), nor is it plausible 
that they secretly enjoy the sentimental stage conventions they miss 
in the modern drama. When the lavendar rhetoric has ceased 
echoing, and the dated and shopworn conventions are set aside, 
Marguerite remains an acting role whose strictly personal values 
are still as impressive in their way as they were for Modjeska, 
Bernhardt or even Duse—and they reached the play when it was 
well outmoded. So now, as then, we may say that here is a part 
that could easily be distorted into many of the absurdities of the 
play itself, but also is capable of its own legitimate and cumulative 
effects in the theatre. The effects belong to personal persuasion. 
Miss Le Gallienne’s performance, like the rest of Constance Col- 
lier’s production, retains the colors of the play but little of the 
florid realism that belonged to Camille as a social crusade of its 
own time. Her approach to it is romantic and, you feel, justifiably 
so. What meaning could be left in it were it not at least indicated 
as being fully felt? In the wit and beauty with which she wears 
the lovely costumes, in the fourth act death she dies without undue 
romantic vapors, there is no more of apology than, after eighty 
years, there is of morality. What the performance may still say is, 
indeed, quite aside from the play and very far beyond it. Guided 
by what is still recognizably good in the pace and soundness of 
Dumas’ playwriting, Miss Le Gallienne grades and builds her por- 
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SAM JAFFE IN GRAND HOTEL 


In the part of the pathetically eager Kringelein in 
Vicki Baum’s exciting melodrama this young actor 
gives one of the memorable characterizations of a 
season more than usually rich in effective acting. 


(Photograph by Mitchell) 
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Lee Simonson has designed these costumes for Prokofieft’s Pas 
d’Acier, danced by Edwin Strawbridge and his group, which will be 
presented by the League of Composers and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association at the Metropolitan Opera House on April 21st. 
The program will enlist many exceptional artists. For Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex Robert Edmond Jones has designed heroic figures to 
be executed and operated by Remo Bufano. 
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trait of Marguerite, her simplicity reducing extravagance to a real 
compassion and so establishing truth amid glittering falsity. 


Noel Coward, who meets every task in the theatre with the same 
suave lack of effort, is at the top of his form again in Private Lives. 
His play says nothing, it tries to say nothing, unless you except a 
little speech buried in the second act where, with apparent earnest- 
ness, a plea is made for flippancy in the face of life’s disaster. 
You do not take the plea seriously. Instead, you follow the com- 
edy game as, with Gertrude Lawrence, he plays it for the last 
laugh that adroit inflection and wry jesting can bring. ‘The empti- 
ness of the idea, to the point of insolence, can only make greater 
the wonder of a virtually two-character play. A man and a 
woman, divorced for many years, meet on their respective honey- 
moons and fall violently in love again. They are aware that they 
will quarrel as before, that they will be desperately unhappy, and 
that they cannot resist tempting fate again. They do quarrel, very 
amusingly; they wrangle, farcically, and are reconciled and break 
again only to discover that their respective husband and wife, who 
come scurrying after them, would be people even more impossible 
than themselves to endure. There it is, a trifle; more trifling still 
in the light of Mr. Coward’s great talent for other and more 
significant things in the theatre. As an exercise in spinning an 
evening out of nothing, of winning a touch-and-go contest with 
the perils of monotony, it is a lesson in the writing and acting of 
half a dozen comedy styles: of epigrammatic brilliance, of rough- 
and-tumble farce, of pseudo-romantics and sentimental songs sung 
on a balcony! 


....For the most part they were plays that obeyed a first duty 
to the theatre, which could be called their actability. On the other 
hand, Kenneth Raisbeck’s Rock Me, Julie swamped its cast— 
headed by Helen Menken and Paul Muni—with an idea that was 
never made clear as a goal for the playing. When that happens, 
as it frequently does, the means taken by even intelligent actors 
to build a substance around a void are disastrous. The little tech- 
nical tricks, the mannerisms repeated and underscored—they 
quickly break an illusion before it can take form. Mr. Raisbeck’s 
play brought home for a reunion the sons and daughters of a small 
town Illinois family. They have made individual failures of their 
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lives; they seek to recapture in the scene of their childhood some 
of its simplicity and clear vision. Instead, they quarrel and bicker 
and state their futility, and end by going away again, apparently 
unchanged. A dozen stories are started and not half finished, 
chiefly that of Miss Menken as a prima donna who has failed, and 
of Mr. Muni, as a boy at home who is eager for life. A Tchek- 
hovian synopsis, in the telling; but in the always revealing per- 
formance, something quite sadly different. For here was Miss 
Menken, attacking speeches in the furious, undiscriminating style 
which so quickly belies a player’s belief in the object at hand; the 
throaty (and, of course, therefore emotional!) voice, applied with- 
out relief, as if a play could have nothing but high points; the 
gestures that point to everything and so to nothing whatever. 
In the face of that onslaught Mr. Muni’s simplicity of style had 
no part to play save to complement the dullness of Miss Menken’s 
attack on a windmill. . .. Nor could Paul Kelly, an actor with 
much of Mr. Muni’s eager, decisive style, find any continuity of 
theme by which to build a character in Frank Merlin’s Hobo. In 
ten wandering scenes, against a background of the life of Outside 
Looking In, Mr. Merlin’s play took its tough, free-thinking hero 
along various paths through a picaresque story of railroad “jungles”, 
a brothel, a jail, a tent meeting and the open road. The single 
scenes, given individual clarity and character in Cleon Throck- 
morton’s settings, ran afoul of sentimentality in Mr. Merlin’s writ- 
ing and of incoherence of purpose in his theme. 
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Orozco’s PROMETHEUS 


The story of Prometheus and his sacrifice has once more 
been dramatized in paint by José Clemente Orozco, Mexi- 
can artist who has recently completed his interpretation of 
the classic legend in a monumental mural on one of the 
buildings of Pomona College, Claremont, California. The 
protagonist of the struggle is shown in heroic proportions. 
A part of the magnificent body painting is shown above. 
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Oro0zCo’s PROMETHEUS 


About the feet of the giant Prometheus in Orozco’s strong 
mural at Pomona College clusters humanity. The dramatic 
quality of the colossal painting is further emphasized by the 
mask-like appearance of the faces of the people who are 
shown as suffering suppliants. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


IKE Shakespeare in the theatre of verse and literature, the 
shadow of Gilbert and Sullivan overhangs the stage of Eng- 
lish light opera. For years and decades it has been impossible 
for a librettist and composer to sit down together and produce an 
entertainment without thinking of the Savoy tradition. Either they 
must purposely accept the trivial level (like the makers of musical 
comedy) or they must endure the old comparison with classics, 
which are all the more troublesome for being classics of the nine- 
teenth century. 

If any stage can escape from this dilemma it should be the stage 
of the Lyric, Hammersmith, which is always irreverent and alive 
to present-day needs. It has the merit also of looking as far back- 
ward as The Beggar’s Opera, and seeing Gilbert and Sullivan in 
their right historical perspective. It is a stage with intelligence and 
sense of humour—though with the obvious defect that it is inclined 
to laugh at the theatre as well as life, and to take nothing in 
art quite seriously. A lively stage—with decided professional 
weaknesses. 

When A. P. Herbert and Thomas F. Dunhill sat down to pro- 
duce a new English light opera in Tantivy Towers, they were 
much more likely to be influenced by the tradition of the Lyric than 
by that of the Savoy. I imagine that unlike the librettists and 
composers of musical comedy, whose life is made a burden to them 
by inferiority sense and whose very names are unknown unless they 
have the luck to be born in Vienna, these two adventurers did not 
bother their heads about Gilbert and Sullivan at all. They meant 
to have their own fun in their own way. The librettist had a 
serviceable plot in which the artistic people of the Chelsea studios 
and the hunting people of the English shires should be satirised 
in turn. A heavy hunting peer turning up at a Chelsea party in 
quest of a straying daughter; her tenor lover appearing profes- 
sionally after a hunt dinner in the ancestral country mansion; an 
offstage fox hunt in which the humanitarian tenor shoots the fox 
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to deliver it from its redcoat pursuers; there are obviously three 
acts as good-as could be wished -for comic opera effect. The com- 
poser had some serviceable tunes, with John Peel thrown in to 
help him. A fig for the Savoy tradition; they would forage for 
themselves. 

So they have come on to the Lyric stage with Tantivy Towers, 
which has made more stir in the world than any light opera for 
many a day. The libretto is entirely written in witty rhyming 
verses, an old form that has the novelty of being seldom used 
and the theatrical drawback that half the points are bound to be 
smothered in performance. But points enough are scored, and 
the audience is made to listen with its intellectual as well as its 
musical ear; and the humour of the thing leaves honours easy be- 
tween Art and the Philistines without inflicting wounds on either 
side. At this time of day it is no use asking humorists to face life 
instead of fleeing from it. All but the greatest of them (who are 
philosophers as well as humorists) make a positive virtue of their 
flight. Mark Twain fled from life, and Gilbert fled from it in 
another fashion, and the particular flight we associate with Punch, 
an urbane and comfortable flight, is plain enough in this libretto. 
The piece is amusing; why should it be disturbing? It will run a 
very long time, but it will not inaugurate a new tradition of Eng- 
lish light optra unless the presentation is freed from the essential 
style of the Lyric, Hammersmith. I for one would like to see a 
piece like T’antivy Towers taken much more seriously as raw ma- 
terial of presentation, which does not mean more pompously or 
heavily; and I think such a treatment would make it a completer, 
happier work of art- ‘ 

Now for the first time ,im London we see Strange Interlude— 
and perhaps we see it in a surer perspective than New York two 
or three years ago. It is big sweeping work, so much is certain, 
and in work of this magnitude, indeed in all work above a certain 
level of conception, we can see what are commonly called theatrical 
faults of wordiness and superfluity in their right proportion. 
Strange Interlude.is obviously full of them—but as obviously they 
had to be. The modern theatre ever since Sardou has been grow- 
ing too concentrated in its technique. Nowadays every technician 
can eliminate unessentials from his play—and still say nothing 
essential in the end. The bulk of O’Neill’s play is necessary bulk, 
like the dull pages of Balzac that make him so readable, /or like 
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A gay party in a Chelsea studio as satirically depicted 
in the new English light opera written by A. P. 
Herbert and Thomas F. Dunhill and produced at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith. (Photographs by the 
Stage Photo Company) 
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TANTIVY TOWERS 





A hunt dinner is the scene of the second act of this 
amusing English operetta and serves to give its " 
authors ample opportunity to satirize their country- 

men who ride to hounds. 
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the “roughage” that physiologists tell us is necessary to our diet. 
The mind and the theatre cannot live on tabloids alone. 

I am far from believing that O’Neill’s use of the soliloquy as 
chorus to the action—which in practice accounts for the double 
length of his play—justifies itself in the theatrical sense. ‘Time 
and again we could willingly dispense with hearing thoughts ex- 
pressed, if only because the drama-convinces us that we know 
them already. We could also dispense with many needless repeti- 
tions, and with the passages of flowery rhetoric that sometimes 
disfigure the dialogue. And no one who knows his Strindberg or 
Wedekind will suppose that the motivation or development of 
character marks any advance upon what was accomplished in the 
European theatre a generation ago. Still the play has a genuine 
inevitable ring; it had to be written, every word of it, in just this 
form. Why this had to be, let history ask. History may regard 
Back to Methuselah as a sublime piece of impudence; but it is 
likely to look upon Strange Interlude with more sympathy, not by 
any means on intellectual grounds, but because its author had it 
wrung from him by the experience of his time as he understood it. 

Yes, there is the real strength of the piece; it is a document con- 
ceived on the big scale. And it is played by serious artists, notably 
Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney who are concerned with serious work. 
There is an audience, and a large one, that responds to such a call. 
The more that is asked of it in attention and emotional sympathy, 
the more it gives. It responds willingly even to O’Neill’s demand 
of five hours in the theatre. And it does all these things not be- 
cause it is impressed by a name or a play that has been talked 
about, but because it is willing to help an author who stammers 
out his sincerity over those five hours, and artists who help him to 
stammer, in the interest of the theatre it has at heart. 

| hope this is not a sentimental view of Strange Interlude and 
its ‘audience, for God knows there is sentimentality enough in the 
play, and I abhor the entire nature of the woman around whom it 
revolves, The best and the worst of O’Neill is in it, and the best 
is superlatively good, and the worst is so unbelievably bad that one 
tries to look the other way—which is in itself a gesture of sym- 
pathy, properly considered. At any rate, here is a first-rate experi- 
ence that the theatre of London could not afford to miss. And 
Gilbert Miller, who is nowadays an intermediary between the 
serious stage of New York and London, should not suffer by it. 
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The lesser experiences are plentiful as ever. There is The 
Improper Duchess, for instance, a lively comedy by J. B. Fagan, 
with the liveliest actress in Yvonne Arnaud. Maurice Browne, 
who presents it, has wisely turned over the Little Theatre to 
Happy and Glorious, the piece with two characters and fifteen 
scenes that was lately done at the Gate. The People’s Theatre at 
the Fortune, having gathered about twenty thousand subscribers 
apparently ready and willing to buy seats at quarter-price, dis- 
covered that the twenty thousand did not want to attend its opening 
production of The Man from Blankley’s, and had little more en- 
thusiasm for the season that followed; but it has done better with 
a revival of The Silver Box. This seems to prove what any im- 
partial theatrical observer could have prophesied—that the price 
of seats is of very little importance beside the quality of the per- 
formance. Thousands of people will pay a trifling sum as option 
money to a Guild enterprise; but unless they are satisfied with its 
achievement they will go no further. 

The Rocklitz, with Dennis Neilson-Terry and Mary Glynne, 
upholds the banner of romantic drama, and John van Druten’s 
After All has been welcomed as a genuine study of two genera- 
tions, well and sincerely played. A new G. B. Stern play, The 
Man Who Pays the Piper, is another thoughtful modern piece that 
stands out from the ruck of farce and conventional comedy. So 
also must the revivals of Somerset Maugham’s The Circle, and 
H. M. Harwood and Tennyson Jesse’s The Pelican. Plenty of 
talent is here, and a wealth of good casting of a certain kind, but 
the plays are mostly subjects for dramatic rather than theatrical 
criticism. The morning after their birth everybody is interested to 
read a skeleton of their plot such as dramatic critics supply so 
fluently, and even to know whether this player or that (Diana 
Wynyard for instance) will make an impression; but within a few 
days all of them, if they survive, will be classified in the playgoer’s 
mind as more or less successful types of entertainment rather than 
individual plays, much less individual examples of style and pre- 
sentation. This judgment of course enrages their authors, who 
wrote them often with their heart’s blood; but there is no help for 
it, the theatre is the theatre, and clever psychological comedies are 
as like as peas. Their players too are as like as peas, having nothing 
to distinguish them but the personality that (God forgive us) dis- 
tinguishes us all, and with it a certain dead level of ability, higher 
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now perhaps than at any time in recent stage history. The ability 
of English comedy is quite amazing, in its way, given the conven- 
tions of type casting and type presentation. 

The new piece at the Haymarket, Supply and Demand by 
Philip and Aimee Stuart, is proof of what can be accomplished in 
this sense. Here is a rather slight and essential tale, to which the 
authors are emboldened to give here and there a Maugham-like 
twist. A much-abused husband with a detestable wife is set free to 
marry the woman he loves, instead of being compelled by a third- 
act scene of reconciliation to live with the detestable wife forever 
after, as he certainly would have been compelled in this same play 
a few years ago. But even the dullest-witted playgoer must see that 
the new solution is no better than the old, for it arises from fashion 
rather than necessity. One interesting actress; Mary Newcomb, is 
in the cast, and one can watch with pleasure her effort to be 
somebody among nobodies—for that is the only dramatic criticism 
that can be made of the performance. A true theatrical criticism 
will say that the play is not the authors’ fault; their convention 
is too strong for them. They set out to write that sort of play be- 
cause they had seen or written it so often, and they succeeded pretty 
well. Had they done it those few years ago they might have at 
least disturbed the minds of their audience, but now they disturb 
no one, and the two hours pass placidly and agreeably enough. 

The English theatre is famed for the active participation of its 
audience, which causes all sorts of trouble on the first night when 
it dislikes a play, and does not drift away politely like the audience 
of Paris or New York. One day a brave man will be found to 
rise up in the pit and declare that he wishes theatre to be theatre 
and not bastard life. He will certainly be thrown out by the atten- 
dants, and few in the audience will understand him, and most 
people will sympathize with the author who is the victim of so 
tactless an intervention; but on strictly impersonal and artistic 
grounds I look forward to that hero’s adventure. It is a long time 
since I was thrown out of a London theatre myself, just 
twenty years to be precise, and that was for failing to take a serious 
social drama by Mr. quite seriously enough. I have 
never regretted that evening, and only lament the resolution that 
has merged into a respectable tolerance. 
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Part II: Producing a Play 


By EDOUARD BOURDET 


HE first part of a playwright’s task is writing a play; the 

second part securing its performance. The most common 

method of doing this is to discover a manager to whom one 
reads the play. Managers are very busy people, however, and diffi- 
cult of approach, so a young author who has not yet made a name 
for himself, will sometimes begin by beguiling a popular actor or 
actress, to whom he offers the leading role and to whom he leaves 
the responsibility of interesting a manager. This method is rarely 
successful, for if managers have little confidence in the critical 
acumen of authors, they have less in that of actors, so that a recom- 
mendation of this sort is apt only to put them on their guard. 

There are—or there were until recent years—two kinds of man- 
agers in Paris: the directors of the thédtres d’avant garde, or ex- 
perimental theatres, and the others. 

The director of an art theatre speaks in the name of art, at least 
theoretically, and professes to be indifferent to the public. The 
others speak in the name of the public and its tastes, which they 
alone claim to know. Using different methods, the one offering the 
public what it wants, the other surprising it by what it does not 
expect, both pursue an identical aim—to make money. 

When a manager has taken cognizance of your play and it has 
pleased him, that is to say, when he has seen some chance of suc- 
cess and decided to produce it, you begin to discuss the casting of 
the principal parts. That is the critical moment in the life of a 
play. Next to the actual birth of the play, it is the most important. 
Intelligent casting is as indispensable for a play as a good orchestra 
for a musical composition or good lighting for a picture. More so, 
in fact: for lighting can be corrected and an orchestra improved, 
but an error in casting is almost always irreparable. 

Whatever the talent or the good will of the actor, it would be 
wrong to suppose that he can supply everything one hopes of him. 
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His means of self-adaptation are not infinite. His physique must 
be taken into account; it is the first impression the audience receives 
and the first information as to the character he represents. So, too, 
his age—the age, that is, that he appears to have. We are apt to 
forget this and to sacrifice youth to reputation, when we can not 
have both in the same man; and we usually miss our reckoning. 
The public believes what it is told from beyond the footlights. If 
we tell it that the character represented by some fifty-year old jeun 
premier is a heart-breaker, or that the heroine played by some siren 
of canonical years is an irresistible creature, the public will take 
our word for it. It will be a little less interested in our story, that 
is all . . . but that is enough. 

Besides the physique and the seeming years of the artist, one 
must reckon, and in large measure, with the fact that the public is 
accustomed to seeing him or her in a certain type of part, in which 
the artist has won his greatest success. On this point the author 
cannot be too careful, for most actors have a secret longing to 
change their type: every tragedian wants to make us laugh; every 
clown wants to make us cry. This is not to deny their ability to do 
so, but it is dangerous to give them the opportunity, for what 
usually happens is that the spectator is upset and does not laugh at 
the comedy of the tragedian, while he does laugh, out of mere force 
of habit, at the pathetic passages of the comedian. Then, since it is 
very difficult to play against the public, the actors gradually give 
up the struggle. After a few performances, the tragedian is no 
longer trying to be funny, and the comedian, realizing that tears are 
not his forte, has returned to his laughs, all of which is hardly 
helpful to the play. 

This problem of casting is of crucial importance and the author 
who wishes his play to succeed must have the courage to be stub- 
born and exacting. He must not be optimistic and fall into the 
error of thinking that, though an artist may not be exactly suited to 
the role, he may adapt himself to it by rehearsal, a skilful make-up, 
and characteristic clothes. The degree to which actors can trans- 
form themselves is very slight, whatever may be said on this subject. 

When the play is cast, the director calls the cast together for a 
first reading. The author must wait for this day with what patience 
he may. 

Among all the ordeals which await him, the reading of the play 
to the company is one of the most formidable: there is only one 
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worse, the life-and-death hours of the dress rehearsal. The director 
gauges the effect of the play on the public by that on the actors. 
His forecasts are not invariably realized and would not be very 
important, if they did not affect his subsequent plans. It is vital 
therefore that the reading should be as good as possible. This is 
not always easy, for the audience, obviously, is not completely dis- 
interested. Each one is thinking primarily of himself, of his part; 
and those parts which are not “fat”, (there are always some, of 
course,) naturally arouse a response that is short of enthusiastic. 

Rehearsals usually begin the day after the reading. At this point 
the role of the author is more or less important, depending on 
whether he is directing the play himself or whether this duty is 
entrusted to a specialist. If he feels himself equal to the responsi- 
bility, he must think out his direction carefully beforehand, for 
there is nothing more tiring and demoralizing to the actors than 
fumbling and groping. 

It is a popular misconception that actors are restive under direc- 
tion and like to take the bit in their teeth. They are eager for 
advice, and when the author knows what he wants and convinces 
them of it, they follow him blindly. The trouble is that it is not 
always easy to know what one wants, especially in the early stages 
of rehearsal. In those first stages there is one phrase to which one 
soon becomes accustomed: the actor breaks off and asks, “What do 
I do herer”—What do I do? In other words, Do I sit? DoI stand? 
Am I on the right, the left, or the centre of the stage? The author 
in writing the play has foreseen all the movements for the essential 
portions of the text, but there are passages of dialogue which are 
not essential, and for these he has probably not thought out the 
movements. But if he does not reply to the question immediately, 
the actor becomes restless, nervous, and loses confidence, feeling the 
lack of a directing hand. The classic evasion in such cases is to 
reply, “Do what you feel like: you can’t go wrong.” And if he 
should go wrong, why, you can correct it later. 

In most foreign countries, the role of the author is far less 
responsible than with us. In Berlin and Vienna the direction is 
entrusted to a person who is responsible to the manager alone and 
who has, therefore, supreme authority over the actors. This is the 
regisseur. In England and America it is usually the manager him- 
self, who is known there as the producer, who stages the play. 

I recall attending a rehearsal of a play in New York, directed 
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by one of the most celebrated producers in the country. I was told 
to sit in the back of the house, in a dark corner where I would not 
be noticed, and to make no sound, as the director required absolute 
silence for his work. Not far from me sat a man of middleage, who 
followed what went on on the stage with every appearance of inter- 
est. ‘The author,” someone whispered to me. He seemed nervous. 
From time to time, he would shrug or half rise, as if to leave his 
place; then he would give up and seat himself again, in abject 
resignation. In the middle of the auditorium sat the producer, 
backed by a group of seven or eight people: these were the various 
technical heads of the production, the scene designer, the costumer, 
the electrician, the stage hand, the property man, etc. When he 
had something to say to the company, he pressed a bell: the actors 
stopped and stood rooted to the spot in attitudes of respectful atten- 
tion; and the Master spoke. 

Meanwhile, where I was sitting, the author was showing signs of 
growing impatience. At last, his feelings getting the better of him, 
he rose and stole on padded feet toward the group of the producer’s 
satellites, slipped behind his seat, leaned down, and touched him on 
the shoulder. The great man turned around slowly with a look of 
surprise, stared at the rash intruder, and said with crushing sim- 
plicity: “Not now. After the rehearsal!” Then he returned to 
his work, while the cowed author slunk back to his dark corner. 

Now, it is just possible that that man might have had something 
to say! 

Of course, it would be ingratitude on the part of an author to 
deny the importance of the director’s collaboration, and I know all 
that I owe to those who have helped me in this respect with their 
experience and ingenuity, ever since I first began to have plays pro- 
duced. I know how large a share of the applause for the actors 
and the author on an opening night is legitimately theirs. But 
when I see a scene such as I have described, I can not but con- 
gratulate myself that I practise my art in a city like Paris, which 
respects the due measure, where everything is in its right place, and 
where the right place of the author is not a back seat in the dark 
or the shadowy role of a ‘walking gentleman’. 

That the author should efface himself, when the director is a 
Stanislavsky, a Copeau, or a Reinhardt, is obviously to his best 
interest. But, apart from these brilliant exceptions, nine times out 
of ten he is as competent as any stage director, and he has the incon- 
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testable advantage of having written the play, that is, of knowing it 
in every detail and of knowing his characters not only by what they 
say but by what they do not say. 

The play is set, the actors know their parts, the rehearsals are 
almost over. Then comes the day so long dreaded and desired, 
when one faces the public for the first time. 

Up to this point, the author has been through some trying 
ordeals. He has rung all the changes on hope and discouragement. 
During the first half of the rehearsals, he was still capable of look- 
ing at things sanely, to note what was going well and what was not. 
But, little by little, his critical sense has evaporated. Fatigue, the 
nervous strain of daily rehearsals, the growing anxiety as the fatal 
day approaches, befog his brain. He no longer knows. One day 
he is sure of success; the next, he is equally sure of failure. He 
has become absurdly impressionable. If he sees a little knot of 
actors in the wings whispering and shaking their heads, he goes 
blind and believes all lost. If one, just one, in that group laughs 
at a comic line or seems impressed by a pathetic effect, he hopes for 
the best. When he goes home at night, he lives the day over, bal- 
ances his hopes and his fears and as the total is rarely on the credit 
side, his anxiety deepens. What value a word of encouragement 
has at such times! 

As long as the rehearsals last the author has a powerful distrac- 
tion from his fears and his restlessness in his work. For they are 
full days, those last hours before the final dress rehearsal. In off 
hours, between the rehearsals proper, there is a multitude of other 
preoccupations: scenes which still want working on; furniture to be 
selected; settings to be touched up; lighting to be set; dresses on 
which one must pass an opinion; the professional curiosity of the 
newspaper men; the seats for the dress rehearsal and for the open- 
ing night, of which there are always too few, and which must be 
wisely allotted; friends who must be taken care of; and all the 
thousand and one unforeseen emergencies which arise at the last 
moment; so that he has, fortunately, little time to worry and reflect. 

But now his role is ending. To-night is the Répétition des Cou- 
turtéres, to-morrow the Générale. Others will now fight his battle. 
He has decided to let the actors rest, and there is no rehearsal this 
afternoon. He has nothing to do now but wait, and nothing is more 
difficult or trying. I have tried the most varied devices for killing 
those feverish hours: I have found not a single one worth recom- 
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mending. Reading is out of the question: no novel is thrilling 
enough to hold your attention. Sleep is impossible: no veronal can 
quiet your nerves. Going for a walk is no better: once you go out, 
something leads you straight to the theatre, where you have nothing 
to do and where no one wants to see you, for the stage is cluttered 
with scene-shifters, painters, electricians, putting the last touch to 
the setting, and the best you can do is to leave them alone. Besides, 
if you are superstitious—and what playwright is not?—the streets 
teem with omens. Suppose you pass a white horse, or walk under 
a ladder, or meet a man with the evil eye . . . what then? It is 
much easier to stay home and possess your soul in patience, saying 
to yourself that it’s not over yet, the worst is yet to come, and you 
must keep calm... keep calm... 

The Répétition des Couturiéres is, as all the world knows, a kind 
of preliminary public dress rehearsal, at which the play is run off 
before a small audience composed entirely of dressmakers, modistes, 
milliners, who come to judge the effect of their ‘creations’, of pho- 
tographers, and of a few close and safe friends of the author, the 
manager, and the actors. To these must be added the stage hands, 
who usually see the play as a whole for the first time now. 

These people constitute the most recalcitrant, the least encourag- 
ing audience one can well imagine. The dressmakers see nothing 
but their clothes. They criticize the scenery, the colors of which 
never suit their fabrics; they complain indignantly that they should 
have been told! (They are always told, but they never remember 
what you tell them). As for the play, they give it half an ear and 
judge it professionally, the sole question being whether or not it 
will show off their merchandise to advantage. The photographers, 
too, think of only one thing, and that is whether the rehearsal will 
be over in time to let them catch the last Métro. And as these 
rehearsals usually last until all hours, their annoyance increases 
with each new act. On the other hand, the friends are attentive 
and deliberately indulgent spectators; but their friendliness takes 
the timid form of silence. There is no outward sign of it. It is 
within them. Naturally, they want to think the play successful, but 
the more sincere and strong is their hope, the more constraint they 
feel about expressing it. They are anxious and preoccupied; they 
think less of their own pleasure than of that of those sitting around 
them. If others laugh, they laugh; if others applaud, they applaud, 
but their complicity with the author prevents them from leading. 
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One’s friends support a success, they do not start it. When the 
audience is all friends, the impression is usually disastrous. 

Then there are the stage hands. They are not expected to express 
their opinion by applause. That is no part of their job. But as it 
is a tradition of the theatre that they are never wrong, the manager 
always takes care to learn their opinion. If they like it, his brow 
clears; if they don’t, it grows cloudy. I believe in respecting tradi- 
tions. But I am bound to observe that no one is infallible, especially 
when it comes to predicting the success of a play, and that some- 
times even the stage hands have been known to be wrong. 

That the milliners should be absent-minded, the photographers 
impatient, the stage hands silent and one’s friends worried, is all 
perfectly natural. But this is hardly conducive to an atmosphere of 
cordial encouragement for the author or the actors against the great 
battle of the morrow. It is all very well to say, “No matter, this 
means nothing, it is always like that,” the effect is none the less 
depressing. And if only one’s friends would sit glumly through the 
performance ... if that were all. ...! But no sooner is it over 
than they recover their courage and overwhelm you with advice! 
One wants you to change this, another to cut that, while yet another 
dislikes the ending and tells you how he would do it. More 
redoubtable than these, however, are those who have spotted the 
dull stretches and who urge you to cut a little here and a little there. 
Such an easy operation it seems, this cutting; in reality, it is the 
most difficult and dangerous thing in the world. In the first place, 
the moment when the spectator begins to weary is rarely the real 
cause of his lassitude, and the passage that requires cutting lies, 
nine times out of ten, before that point. The spectator does not 
realize this, naturally, for it is not his business to do so. But woe 
to the author who follows such advice blindly! Nine times out of 
ten he will go wrong. Think too of the actors, paralyzed with 
nervousness and worn out with fatigue, think of the brain-storm 
that those cuts will mean for them, hastily made at the last moment 
in a text which they have had so much trouble in learning! 

And so we come at last to the critical evening when, after so 
many months of work on the part of the author, so many weeks of 
effort on the part of the actors, several hundred people, a few of 
whom are peculiarly qualified to judge, since they are authors 
themselves or critics, but all of whom have a right to their opinion 
since they constitute the public, are invited to assemble from nine 
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till twelve and deliver a verdict. 

More critical hours in the life of a writer for the theatre there 
are none, nor more trying to his nerves. He never gets used to it; 
he may produce ten, twenty, thirty plays, but he never faces that 
night with serenity and philosophy! On the contrary, I believe 
that the ordeal only grows more terrible with repetition. 

There you are—for you are there, of course, you have no right 
not to be there!—there you are with nothing to do, for what can 
you do? Whatever happens, you can do nothing! Your ordeal is 
that, if I may be permitted the comparison, of the man whose wife 
is in labor, and it is not a pleasant one! You reach the theatre a 
little before the rise of the curtain, your heart racing, your legs 
dragging; you go into the dressing-rooms to shake hands with the 
actors and offer them the conventional encouragements; you try to 
reassure those who are terrified, and to those who ask you if you 
are nervous you reply, with forced ease, that you have never felt 
calmer. You take a turn on the set to see that everything is in 
place. You peep at the house, through the eye-hole in the curtain: 
it is three-quarters empty, for the guests of a Générale would feel 
themselves disgraced if they arrived before the last minute. The 
theatre gradually fills, amid a growing hum of conversation ... a 
confused din of recognition and cross-currents ... for all these 
people, meeting several times a week, know one another; they call, 
they bow, they smile, they joke, and discuss their little concerns, 
serenely oblivious to the formidable responsibility which is to be 
theirs. And yet the imminent opinion of each individual, the 
opinion he will write on the morrow if he is a critic or propagate 
by word of mouth if he is not, will kindle and spread to the four 
corners of Paris, with lightning-like rapidity, that movement of curi- 
osity which will tell the author twelve hours later, at the opening 
of the box office, whether his fame has grown or his star paled. 

Meanwhile, the house lights have gone off, the footlights have 
come on, the stage-manager has pronounced the ritual, “Places, 
please’: the author has now only to rest his anxiety on some wing 
of the set, the back wall of some box, or some obscure seat in the 
gallery: his fate is no longer in his own hands. 

The curtain rises, and then the surprises begin. Nothing, or next 
to nothing, turns out as you expected. You were sure that one scene 
would tell; it falls flat; you were afraid that another would be long 
and tedious; and the public applauds. You expected laughs on 
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certain lines: the lines slip by unnoticed, and a shout of laughter 
rises at others which meant nothing to you. You thought your first 
act was only so-so, the second better, and on the third you really 
counted: the first makes an excellent impression, the second a 
weaker one, the third falls flat. One of the actors was excessively 
nervous, you were afraid that he would fail or forget his words: he 
makes not a slip. Everyone expected the young leading man to 
make the success of the play, and some minor actor walks off with 
it. And so on, and on. Frailty, thy name is Theatre! 

In the intermissions, fearing to be recognized if he stays in the 
house, the author slips back-stage and there, in some dark corner, a 
few faithful friends seek him out to tell him the impression of the 
audience. Their reports of course, are optimistic and inaccurate; 
they stress the favorable comments they have heard around them 
and never mention the others. They say, for instance, “Antoine is 
delighted,” “Pavlowski calls it a masterpiece!’ What they never 
say is: “Pierre Brisson looks doubtful,” of “Bidou shrugs his 
shoulders.” 

If the play is not going well, these faithful couriers keep the 
author company, undisturbed; but if it is a success, they are fol- 
lowed by a file of admirers who come to compliment the great man 
on his triumph. The more marked a success, the longer, as a rule, 
this tributary file, but this rule of thumb needs some correction, for 
one must reckon with the author’s friends and acquaintances and 
the number of seats he has given away. 

At last, somehow or other, the play is over. The curtain falls. 
There is a round of applause. He braces himself. The leading 
man steps forward and announces that the play is by Monsieur X, 
which everyone knows and has known for weeks but which allows 
those who enjoyed the play and who are not in a hurry to fight their 
way to the cloak-room to applaud once more. A few fond friends 
and some curious spectators call for the author; if he is wise, he is 
nowhere to be found; if he is so unwise as to yield to these bland- 
ishments and come out, he will perceive what he will be told in the 
press next day, that his place is behind the curtain, not in front 
of it. 

Now nothing remains but to thank the actors, to shake hands with 
friends, and go to bed. His labor, lost or won, at last is over. 
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A LONDON COMIC 


By M. JOHNSTON 


“Only Ernie Lotinga has the courage of his preposterous 

convictions.”—Paul Nash in THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. 

O much have I suffered from the efforts to amuse of provin- 

cial as opposed to West-End comedians, that my heart sank 

in anticipation of a most unfunny performance, when I was 

recently taken, under mild protest, to see Ernie Lotinga. Little 

did I imagine that I was going to a show, which, in its lay-out and 

general treatment, is surely in the direct line of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, and its predecessors of Greece and Rome. 

The performance is an olla podrida of stock situations and conse- 
quences, carried on by stock characters, ridiculous plot and more 
ridiculous counter-plot, such as nowadays one expects to see only 
on the films. The only difference is that, while the films take it all 
seriously, here it is burlesqued and played with the tongue in the 
cheek, or out at the audience. The company knows, and the audi- 
ance knows, and each knows that the other knows, that a little while 
ago they were giving much the same sort of show, and will soon 
be giving a similar concoction, with everybody doing the same 
thing in different clothes; a conscious background to illusion which 
seems to be the aesthetic position of the old comedians. 

They play with and for each other, and not for themselves, (in 
itself something to be grateful for nowadays) but as yet they have 
not attained the rather problematical virtue of improvising their 
parts as they go along, which present day economics would render 
entirely impracticable. There is, it is true, a certain amount of 
gagging, but that all comes from Mr. Lotinga himself. 

Mr. Lotinga is frankly uncompromising. He is the attraction, 
and there are no counter-attractions. There is no full chorus of 
imitation Tiller girls, no costumes to make the gallery say, “Oo, 
look at ’er”, no songs, no dancing. What is advertised on the 
posters as Ten Realistic Scenes, is realistic in the sense that there 
is none of your arty simplification of detail. If the scene is on a 
warship, every rivet is beautifully painted with its own little 
shadow, if in a Chinese street, the doors have real knockers on them. 
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But it is a qualified, theatrical realism. ‘The knockers are the 
bronze ones that can be bought at any furniture shop, while, 
through a bedroom window, one can catch glimpses of carpenters 
busy with the next set. Indeed, Ernie himself (Mr. Lotinga is far 
too formal for such an endearing creature) does not mind drawing 
attention to mishaps if he can get a laugh out of them, as wheh a 
stone pillar flaps in some momentary breeze, and he remarks 
politely: “There’s a hell of a draught here.” 

But all said and done, realistic scenery or no, it is Ernie who 
counts, and as soon as he appears, nothing else matters. He might 
very well wear a mask instead of a make-up, a mask of a creature 
of no special age, no special sex even, with pink cheeks and glossy 
hair. Characteristics there are none; no red noses or comic eye- 
brows, but unrelieved commonplaceness, except an expression, and 
what an expression, of brazen innocence. 

The rest of the company go through their parts efficiently; the 
young hero, to whom Ernie for some vague reason is devoted; the 
beautiful heroine; the two villains, one English, one foreign, whose 
final defeat can be discerned on the distant horizon of the last scene 
from the moment of their entrance in the first; Polly, the heroine’s 
plump maid, devoted to her mistress, but a fickle hussy to the 
infatuate Ernie and his friend; and finally his friend and rival who - 
companions him in all his escapades, in medical examinations, in 
opium dens, in little gambling parties; all these come on, speak 
their lines, and go off again. But no one worries very much about 
them. They were doing the same parts in Athens in the plays of 
Menander, they acted at Rome with Plautus, they spread over 
Europe as the Italian Comedians, they will be in Mr. Lotinga’s 
next show. They would have given just the same show in the 
eighteenth century, save that instead of calling it Ernie’s End, 
it would have been billed as Harlequin Sailor. 

Ernie secures his effects partly by time-honoured means which one 
can hear creaking for several speeches while they are winding 
themselves up to strike, but also by a system of sublime domestic 
anticlimax. When the friend, coming into Polly’s room, after an 
evening out, presents her with a motor horn as the first instalment 
of a car, one laughs politely. But when Ernie, escaping from the 
naval police, takes refuge in the bed, disguised as a grandmother in 
a nightcap, and, at a crucial moment when he is questioned, lies on 
the horn, and passes the resulting hoot off as a hacking cough, one 
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simply lies back in one’s fauteuil and abandons all care. 

Again, in the Chinese street, he secures entrance to the opium 
den, by the simple expedient of asking the villain for a purely 
fictitious address, and when the villain does not know, making him 








inquire next door, (while Ernie slips in). So far, modified rapture, 
as they say in Iolanthe. But when the villain tries to get into his 
own house again, and the door is opened by Ernie with a large jug, 
and the words “Half a pint, please, milkman,” all attempt at truth 
to nature is sacrificed to that much more interesting theatrical truth 


—the unexpected and a quick curtain. 
So he goes on, cheating his opponents with his bland childlike- 
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ness, confounding the authorities by appearing suddenly, clad in 
nothing but a sweet smile, a towel round the waist and a dickey 
round the neck, and doing all he can for his young master. The 
slaves in the plays of Terence, Scapin and Sganarelle in Moliére 
are his direct ancestors. The least one can say of him is that he is 
a worthy descendant of such an illustrious line, and that the old 
traditions will never die, at least before Ernie Ends. 


GOGOL 


By JOHN ANDERSON 


NYONE haunted by the ghosts of forests that have gone into 
fodder for the press must pause, in all conscience, before 
adding heedlessly to the publishing Mardi Gras. The 

obligation is doubled when Gogol is the subject, for that unhappy 
satirist, pricking himself with his own nib before modern publish- 
ing brought the deluge, wondered even then, if “geese enough had 
not been plucked for pens, and rags turned into paper.” 

“Really,” he added, in his foreword to Evenings in a Village 
Near the Dikanka, “Really there is such a lot of paper nowadays 
that it takes time to think what to wrap in it.” 

The ironic inference should quiet the brashest partisan and leave 
his tribute unspoken. But type is contagious, and ink often spreads 
more quickly than fire so that one word means a cataract, and the 
scratching of one pen rises to a deafening screech in its echo. 

I would gladly forego the personal satisfactions of this note on an 
adaptation of The Inspector General* for a production which went 
all too quickly down into history, if it were not for the suggestion 
made in certain high places that something thas been found at last to 
wrap up in Gogol’s surplusage of paper. It is Gogol. 

This is no gritty jest in apologia. It is no far-fetched excuse 
rushed forward to deaden the thud, for the fate of a production is 
a small thing compared to the fate of a dramatist. It seems to me 
that in the destiny of this production lay critical reflections of some 
meaning to other classics. As a professional reviewer I am dis- 





* The Inspector General, Gogol’s classic comedy, which has found a welcome in almost 
every important theatre in Europe and in many American Tributary Theatres, came a cropper 
when Jed Harris produced it in New York recently, in a new version by John Anderson, 
although the adaptation received unusually favorable comment. Mr. Anderson’s version will 
be published next month by Samuel French. 
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turbed by them because, with all the excuses journalistic criticism 
is heir to, 1 might have done the same thing myself. Being on both 
sides of the footlights is an awkward position, unconducive to a 
light heart and a merry tongue, but it is a vantage point command- 
ing a cruel perspective. 

I do not mean to rake up discussions over the play’s adaptation, 
which was treated generously, nor about its production. Whether 
it was acted well or badly, directed with, or without style are of no 
further concern. As the frequent victim of such post-mortem 
clamors I am strongly in favor of letting a warehouse keep its 
secrets. Most authors should be grateful for that dignified service. 

The point that seems worth examination is one that was made 
definitely or by inference in several quarters, to the effect that 
Gogol dealt with petty officials in a remote country nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, and that, therefore, what they did and said has no 
meaning to us. ‘This assumption seems to me to be important, 
whether it is an actual reason, or merely the hurried midnight 
rationalization of simpler and more obvious disaffection for a pro- 
duction. In any case its publication merits attention, for it betrays 
a sort of intellectual elephantiasis. 

Has the world grown so large that we can no longer see good or 
bad in its people? MHas sheer size so warped our perspective that 
we lose the humanity of evil in Gogol’s scale of wrong doing? If 
truth and penetration count for nothing against externals, if the 
understanding of a character is conditioned upon how much money 
the fellow has stolen or given in charity, if he is a rogue or a hero 
according to the size of his pocketbook, then we may as well salute 
in farewell most of the classical ornaments of the theatre which 
chanced to be written before science made world-wide fraud a pos- 
sible achievement. Let us exalt instead plays like Revelry which 
dealt with the magnificent rascality of General Harding’s adminis- 
tration, and stifled a personal tragedy in the gurgle of grease paint, 
and the clink of its swag. 

With these objectors to the pettiness of The Inspector’s graft 
belong those, I think, who would have it dehumanized by modern 
methods of stagecraft. Their proposal seems to spring from the 
same underlying belief, to wit: that Gogol’s picture of human weak- 
ness is not interesting in itself; wherefore it must be destroyed in a 
regisseur’s holiday. His acidulous ridicule of hypocrisy, snobbery, 
graft, knavish braggadocio, and official chicanery count, appar- 
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ently, for nothing. These human errors it seems, can be made 
theatrically effective only by making their victims unrecognizable 
as human beings. They must be merely farce puppets, jerked about 
on a rigid farce formula of mistaken identity without any regard 
for the meaning of the characters or the validity of their actions. 

In the face of this prankful proposal I can only beg those with 
an itch for Katzenjammer methods to practice their mutilations 
upon less human scripts. I hasten to assure them that I have seen 
Meyerhold’s production, and found it hilariously funny. It uses 
with devastating brilliance all the custard pie methods of the 
movies; actors pop out of the sofa, spring out of wardrobes, kick 
each other in the pants, and generally impose upon Gogol a pro- 
duction that is merely an excuse for directorial monkeyshines, with- 
out the slightest regard for the life of the play or the truth that is 
in it. Anyone who doubts it can confirm its effect on another play, 
by having a look at Ostrovsky’s Le Forét, 4 la Meyerhold. 

Mr. George Jean Nathan’s contention is that the play’s lines 
“must be projected like so many pies; its very stage has to smell 
like booze, its actors have to do everything except take off their 
clothes and pose in the nude.” 

And Mr. Robert Littell, in a graphic and enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of Meyerhold’s production says: 

“... it was not Gogol. It was something much better—it was 
theatre, it was Meyerhold. The original play was torn wide open, 
melted down, and large chunks of it were thrown entirely away. 
The dramatist in Meyerhold’s hands is merely raw material. For 
him no classic is untouchable. And this classic, so easily in danger 
of becoming a museum piece, was entirely reborn. Meyerhold’s 
Inspector General is an hallucination, a brilliant nightmare of 
ferocious, unceasing energy.” 

So it is, indeed, but for all the boisterous fun of the show, I 
sympathize with the White Russians who interrupted the first per- 
formance in Paris with cries of “Give us Gogol.” 

The implications of the Meyerhold method are perfectly appar- 
ent, and his sponsorship of the method in the name of the Com- 
munist Theatre of Soviet Russia, suggests all practical political 
reasons for it. Even with a chance, through Gogol’s Inspector 
General, of ridiculing the wretched officialdom of the Czarist 
Regime, the Soviet finds it nearer its true purpose to ridicule 
Gogol’s humanity by dehumanizing its instruments on the stage. It 
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is willing to sacrifice Gogol’s target for a larger one of its own, 
and include Gogol, all laughably, among its casualties. 

It seems reckless and foolish to dismiss Gogol’s people as farce 
types suitable only for grotesque caricature. They have in them 
the fine integrity of malice, a sort of cosmic scorn which pillories 
them as human beings, and the full strength of the mockery lies in 
showing them for just that on the stage. Therein is the universal 
quality that gives Gogol entry into every theatre, and the pass word 
into every guilty heart. 

For this reason I fail to understand the reiterated objections to 
Gogol’s people as parochial characters devoid of any wide signifi- 
cance. They are, according to several critics, remote both in time 
and place, and they touch us not at all. As Mr. Richard Lock- 
ridge put it they are “caricatures without originals.” 

Yet it seems to me, utterly apart from any minor question of their 
enactment on this particular occasion, that these rascally officials 
find an echo in our own day, a very large and resounding echo 
according to the papers. Our Mayors do not ride about in troikas, 
or wear cocked hats; our judges, to be sure, have other things to 
keep besides geese in the court room. They seem willing to let a 
gullible public do that. But I submit that the principle, or the lack 
of it, is the same. Originals in such human matters have a way of 
going back to original sin, and no country has a monopoly on that 
unfailing source. The Inspector General seems to me to be uni- 
versal or nothing. 


Gogol’s notes on Hlestakov reveal with what care and sympathy 
he wrought these people out of bitter appraisal of human frailty. 
In his famous letter, written after the first performance of The 
Inspector General, Gogol gallantly defended his own creature 
against his ruthless betrayal by the unfortunate Dur, an actor, im- 
mortally enshrined for the ignominy of that one performance. 

“Hlestakov does not cheat,” he wrote, “He is not a deliberate 
liar. He forgets that he is lying and almost believes what he says; 
he opens his heart; he is tuned up by the good turn that his affairs 
have taken and the attention that is paid to him, and as he gains 
confidence he speaks more and more smoothly and plausibly, more 
and more coherently, frankly, and out of the fullness of his heart, 
and in his inventions he reveals himself as he really is. I almost 
think the character would have been better served. ... if I had 
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told him (Dur) that Hlestakov is a clever fellow, really comme-il- 
faut, intelligent and even perhaps generous, and that all he had to 
do was to present him as such. 

“Hlestakov does not lie coldly, or for theatrical effect. He lies 
passionately. His eyes light up with pleasure as he invents. This 
is the best and most poetic moment of his life, almost a moment of 
creative inspiration.” 

And later: 

“Analyze Hlestakov and what is he? A young man; an official, 
shallow but with many good qualities characteristic of people 
whom the world does not consider shallow. To bring out the fail- 
ings of a set of people who are by no means devoid of good quali- 
ties would have been a crime on the part of the author, for it would 
have exposed them to general ridicule.” 

So careful was Gogol of his characters that he regretted after- 
wards that he had not shown the officials giving money to Hlesta- 
kov first instead of making him demand it. In telescoping the 
fourth and fifth acts into the third act of my version I have done 
that, not only out of deference to Gogol’s later wishes, but because 
it makes a more effective opening of the scene. 

Otherwise the major alterations ought to be readily apparent, 
and the reasons for them, I hope, convincing. Whatever their 
effects these things were done in no idle spirit of tampering with 
what I, for one, consider a genuine classic. They were done in 
respectful hope that they would bring Gogol nearer to the theatre 
as it is, and avoid the stilted emasculations of existing English ver- 
sions. ‘There was every effort to recapture the relish of Dead 
Souls and put it into the re-arranged play, to savor the humanity 
that lies beneath the surface of its mocking laughter. 
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Noel Coward’s The Marquise. Bretaigne Windust, Director. 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


CREATING AN AUDIENCE 


The cry most frequently raised against the Tributary Theatre, espe- 
cially by professional critics, is that it fails of its obviously most important 
function—that of producing dramas by American playwrights. Those 
critics, professors and others who emphasize this objection do not see the 
entire problem which confronts the small, local theatre in its effort to 
encourage authentic native drama. If the directors of these theatres were 
steadily to produce such plays without first educating their actors to create 
new and often incomplete roles and educating their audiences to the point 
where the plays would be considered interesting as experiments, if not as 
finished works of art, and therefore worthy of attention, the immediate 




















Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe, Little Theatre of Dallas, Texas; Oliver Hins- 
dell, Director. 


result would be a practically complete loss of attendance and a loss of finan- 
cial support. In fact the country is strewn with the wrecks of theatres that 
| have gone to pieces on these rocks. Only the sophisticated audience can 
: appreciate experiment at its true value, and it is necessary that the 
amateur theatre train such an audience before beginning on too ambitious 
a program of building a distinctively American drama. That the Tributary 
Theatres have gradually recognized this fundamental fact, despite the | 
animadversions of their detractors, is becoming increasingly evident. Aware 
that they must lay firm foundations they have set to work with tried plays 
of proven worth to create audiences capable of recognition of theatrical 
excellences and at the same time sympathetic toward the development of 
any fine dramatic theatre quality which they may discover in the work of 
a young, experimenting playwright. 

It is with such plays as those pictured on these pages that the unprofes- 
sional theatres of America are training their public. There is a wide range 
of selection, but an average of high literary and dramatic value. Selection 
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The Seagull. Goodman Theatre, Chicago; Hubert Osborne, Director. 


of a play that is worth an audience is, however, only the first step. The 
director must be able to present a production of the play (with the actors 
and equipment at his command) which, if it does not rival the professional 
in effectiveness, will at least properly interpret the drama through scene 
design, lighting, and particularly acting and directing. Almost from the 
first, the settings for Little Theatre productions have been well designed 
and executed. Lighting has often been ingenious and artistic. But had 
the Editors of THEATRE ARTs wished to publish a portfolio of such pho- 
tographs five years ago, they would have been obliged to content them- 
selves with pictures of tasteful sets, adequately lighted, and with the actors 
discreetly left out. 

Photographs at that time depicting characters of a play almost invari- 
ably showed the actors ill at ease in makeup and costume, stiffly and arti- 
ficially posed. The last few seasons have seen the amateur actor beginning 
to learn his craft. While his directors have been increasing their knowl- 
edge of stage technique, he has become accustomed to wearing his costumes 
and to natural and graceful gesture. The players of Noel Coward’s The 





























Lysistrata. Travers Theatre, San Francisco; designer, Ralph Chessé. 


Marquise directed by Bretaigne Windust for the University Players 
of Falmouth, found their eighteenth century attire more an aid than a hin- 
drance to dramatic expression, if one may judge by the first photograph of 
this series. And in the last, the Lisette and Sylvia of Marivaux’ Love and 
Chance become as charming and as exquisite in appearance as the author 
could have desired. 

During the last five years, too, the designer for the amateur theatre has 
been acquiring a wider scope, a greater ingenuity in meeting specific prob- 
lems and a sureness born of experience. The classic rhythms of Ralph 
Chessé’s set for the Travers Theatre’s production of Lysistrata, and the 
medieval arches for the production of Sidney Howard’s Swords by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, prove the amateur designer capable not 
only of artistic conception, but also of the practical execution of difficult 
period settings involving playing space on several levels, authentic historic 
atmosphere, appropriate mood. An amusing and striking contrast of two 
home interiors is shown on page 314. Ethel Crumb Brett’s finely wrought 
setting for Le Petit Theatre de Vieux Carré’s production of Owen Davis’s 
Icebound uses real antique furniture, a sampler, a what-not, a horsehair sofa 
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Sidney Howard’s Swords, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Chester Wallace, Director. 


to form as fitting and as creative a background for the serious drama it 
accompanies as the futuristic designs and the modernistic furniture for 
Noel Coward’s farce-comedy, Hay Fever, produced at the Little Theatre 
of Waco, Texas. 

It is moreover evident from this group of pictures that the directors of 
the amateur no longer fear the difficulties of handling large groups on the 
stage. Three of these photographs show fourteen or more actors on the 
stage at one time. "Two show nine. Yet in not one does the stage seem 
out of balance, overcrowded, badly composed. 

The continued production of plays of accepted worth (and this is quite a 
different thing from the latest Broadway successes) will, of course, eventu- 
ally serve not only the audiences, but the local playwrights themselves. A 
knowledge of technique and a feeling for form will inevitably be impressed 
upon the minds of the aspiring dramatists, and will surely hasten the time 
when they will be writing out of their own backgrounds, plays that will 
compare favorably with those that they are accustomed to attending. The 
local amateur theatre is closer to the people and the land than the profes- 
sional theatre. Its dramatists have more ample opportunities for the 
assimilation of autocthonous play material than have the dramatists of 
Broadway. The qualities of selection and arrangement to suit the space 
and the time of the theatre, which are the qualities they most need, are 
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Owen Davis’s Icebound, Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré; John Redhead Froome, Director. 





Noel Coward’s Hay Fever, Little Theatre of Waco, Texas; Maxwell Sholes, Director. 


assimilable from productions of plays of established literary value. Play- 
wrights of the younger generation all over America should find much to 
encourage them from the evidences that the Little Theatre are presenting 
month by month. When their plays finally appear they will find an audi- 
ence which, having digested the superficialities and superfluities of drama, 
has come to a realization of its fundamental values, and is capable of 
recognizing them. ‘They will find an audience which has been trained by 
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Broadway by Phillip Dunning and George Abbott, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity; Harold Helvenston, Director. 





Wings Over Europe by Maurice Browne and Robert Nichols. Duluth Little 
Theatre; Alan Wallace, Director. 


the adequate presentation of effective drama from the time of Aristophanes 
to that of Eugene O'Neill. Professor George Pierce Baker of Yale Uni- 
versity has recently written, ““Any study of dramatic technique shows that 
a few fundamental principles in the relation of dramatist to public have 
held good from Aeschylus to the most modernistic modern Russian.” If 
then the audiences of our amateur theatres may be taught through the pre- 
sentation of plays already known to possess the highest dramatic values, 
to recognize the operation of the principles of which Professor Baker 
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Love and Chance by Marivaux. Cornish School, Seattle; Jean Mercier, Dire 


speaks, the native playwright may safely entrust to them his efforts toward 


making plays which shall interpret this nation. 
CarRL CARMER 




















I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


HAVE really no business to be writing under the above title, 
I because I so seldom do look at the theatre nowadays. Few 

people when they cease to be constant playgoers ever escape 
altogether from the old magic. In youth, however, I saw so much 
of the theatre both from the front of the house and behind the 
scenes that no shred of mystery still clings to it. Then I had a 
dose of compulsory theatre-going in my late twenties when I was 
working for Pélissier and the Follies. The “potting” of plays 
meant that we had to visit every play in London to find our vic- 
tims, and the plays of twenty years ago were a dull lot from the 
point of view of the parodist. Finally, I know too much about 
acting to be able to stand with equanimity a surfeit of bad acting, 
and I have been so miserably disappointed by some of the suc- 
cesses I have been persuaded to visit in recent years that I have 
almost abandoned going to the theatre. But lately owing to the 
development of the ‘talkies’ I have become more optimistic about 
the future of the drama. Crudity of emotion, vulgarity of presen- 
tation, and pretentious aping of realism have marked almost every 
film which I have been trapped by friends into seeing. It is now 
possible to hope that playwrights will soon accept the impossibility 
of competing with the pseudo-realism of the films and return to 
the drama as the only art form which will express what they want 
to express. I must admit in parenthesis that the assumption that 
most modern dramatists want to express anything is a large one. 
I think it was Shelley who said that drama was not drama if it 
could have been written in any other form; but there has been a 
growing tendency to write plays which would have been better in 
any form other than the dramatic. We can welcome the expres- 
sion of ideas in drama without surrendering our demand that those 
ideas should be expressed in genuinely dramatic form. A work 
like W. S. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations is not drama, nor are 
the Dialogues of Plato. Ibsen expressed many ideas dramatically, 
and there are few scenes where he allows the merely verbal ex- 
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pression of ideas to destroy the true meaning of drama. A little 
Greek is the least dangerous branch of a little learning. Often 
during the last quarter of a century I have thought pessimistically 
that the drama had reached its final stage with Ibsen, and even 
now I am still not entirely convinced that there really is a future 
for it except in the debased form of the talkies, such is the dreary 
mediocrity or positive badness of 99% of the plays written and 
produced all over the world. 

To read Journey’s End after war plays like The Seven Against 
Thebes or the Antigone does not beget self-congratulation on being 
born at so comparatively late a date in the history of mankind. 
And if a similarly progressive deterioration should take place 
during the next 2,500 years I pity from my heart that dim posterity 
of ours. As modern plays go Journey’s End is a good play, but as 
the expression of what millions suffered during the largest war in 
history it is as inadequate as a newspaper article. It is the re- 
sponse to a mood rather than the expression of an eternal emotion 
or the crystallization of a universal experience. Put it beside a 
sublime novel like War and Peace, which was as true for the last 
war as for any war that ever has been or ever will be. Journey’s 
End is true only as sentimental reaction to the sentimentalism that 
infected the war itself. When I saw it acted I attributed some of 
this to the intervention of the play-producer. To me the play- 
producer is a standing menace to the drama, and the inability of 
an author to produce his own play proves him in my opinion not 
to be a genuine dramatist. The play-producer or director has 
come into being to help uncreative dramatists and incompetent 
actors to suppose they are imitating life; but we may hope that all 
the play-producers at present in existence will soon find themselves 
more suitably occupied in producing films and that the stage will 
be rid of these parasitic accretions. However, on reading through 
Journey's End again a week or two ago, I decided for myself that 
the blame for its occasional theatricality was as much the author’s 
as the producer’s. 

On turning over the pages of the volume in which Journey’s End 
was published I came upon Young Woodley, and after reading 
Young Woodley I began to think that Journey’s End was some- 
thing like a great play. I never saw Young Woodley acted, but I 
understand that the performance of the young gentleman himself 
was a remarkable achievement. It must have been to carry off 
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such a jejune affair. It is hardly worth while breaking a clothes- 
moth on a wheel by a destructive analysis of such a play. I am no 
witch-finder, and to stick pins into these Victorian dolls to see if 
they bleed would be a waste of energy. Yet audiences in England 
and America actually took seriously these lay-figures from Dean 
Farrar’s Eric tricked out in reach-me-down modern suitings, and 
flocked to hear them creaking on the stage. I believe that the 
Censor refused at first to pass this play, and I seem to remember 
that a chorus of dramatic critics proclaimed his veto to be a sac- 
rilege. Well, well, I suppose the theatre gets the dramatic critics 
it deserves, but it is sad that the Censor should be the best of them. 
Not that I have any business to be offensive about contemporary 
dramatists or dramatic critics when I remember that Sir Arthur 
Pinero was once taken seriously as a playwright. Still, Sir Arthur 
Pinero in spite of the grandiose vulgarities of his dialogue did 
know how to construct a good trap-act, and a play like The Gay 
Lord Quex would probably bear a self-conscious revival at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith in the costume of the harlequinade. That 
brings me up against another problem of the contemporary thea- 
tre. What is the reason for the success of Sir Nigel Playfair’s pro- 
ductions? Why should I go to a performance at the Lyric Theatre 
and nearly expire of irritation while the rest of the audience 
around me is enjoying itself so much? Perhaps it is the spirit of 
Jack Horner which broods over every Lyric production. I have a 
horror of good boys, even good boys like Young Woodley who kiss 
their schoolmasters’ wives as purely as their less precious com- 
panions lick their fagmasters’ jam from spoons. Everybody on the 
Lyric stage always appears to be inviting the audience to see what 
a good boy he is and to admire the plums he is pulling out of the 
poor old-fashioned pudding he has been kind enough to serve up a 
la mode. But it is time I returned to what I said at the beginning 
of this article and emphasized my personal dislike of the theatre, 
due originally to a surfeit of it in youth and strengthened by the 
long drama of the war in which I enjoyed two and a half years of 
unabated dramatic excitement. 

It is always tempting to try to postulate the various conditions 
which provide the most favourable moment in the life of a nation 
for the arts, and a survey of the drama’s past suggests at first that 
it flourishes in periods when the energy of the nation is so much 
charged that the drama itself acts as a kind of safety valve. The 
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Elizabethan drama, for example, was only one aspect of a spirit 
which animated the whole country. Activity was in the air, and 
such activity demanded expression in art as in everything else. The 
whole world was an adventure in those days. But no sooner does 
one fancy that one has reached a generalisation than social history 
explodes it. The Restoration drama was certainly not produced 
by a superabundance of national energy. The Restoration drama 
expressed nothing except a temporary relief from the hideous pall 
of Puritanism. It was essentially a drama of exhaustion, and our 
contemporary drama has affinities with it. 

There is more freedom at the moment for the dramatist than at 
any time since the Restoration. Unfortunately, however, the 
growth of democracy during three hundred years has deprived art 
of the capacity to take advantage of such freedom. But a more 
fatal bar to great British drama is the excessive gentility of modern 
actors and actresses. Ruinously for acting, it is no longer a social 
disgrace to go on the stage. My actor forbears had to renounce 
their own names and win recognition for themselves under the 
names they assumed. Some time ago Mr. Osbert Sitwell enraged 
the whole ‘profession’ by pointing out the fatal effect on acting of 
according social status to actors. As one with as long a dramatic 
pedigree as anybody in Great Britain I take this opportunity to 
express my profound agreement with Mr. Osbert Sitwell, and I 
will add that it would be for the good of all the arts if it were re- 
garded as a social disgrace to become a novelist or a painter or an 
actor or a musician. 

In spite of the emancipation of women not one of them has pro- 
duced a novel that deserves to be mentioned on the same day as the 
novels of Jane Austen or the Brontés or George Eliot. The moral 
is obvious, and it can be applied to men. Writing novels, acting 
in plays, painting pictures, all these manifestations should carry the 
same stigma as that habit of undressing in public places which is 
known as exhibitionism, at any rate until the merit of the perfor- 
mance removes the stigma. I understand that in certain American 
universities the callow observer of human life can actually take a 
degree in play-writing, and for all I know there may be some uni- 
versities where he can take a degree for acting. This is to turn 
Parnassus upside down and set it spinning like a top. This cor- 
ruption of values is already evident in England where during the 
last twenty-five years play-acting has become so much esteemed by 
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my own shingled and rouged Alma Mater that it might not be 
rash to prophesy that within a few years the theatre and the film- 
studio will absorb most of the graduates of Oxford. Novel-writ- 
ing is taken up by the young people of the moment as the young 
woman of a century ago took up the harp or the young man made 
the grand tour. The same thin talent (nay, hardly talent, but 
facility) must soon be called upon to supply the ‘talkies’ whose 
demand for material is so much greater than that of the theatre. 
And then perhaps we shall get a reduction from 3,500 novels a 
year to 350 and be granted as dramatists only those who genuinely 
have something to say and are determined to say it in spite of what 
will be the handicap of the theatre. Not until we dissipate the 
atmosphere of parlour tricks which clings round contemporary 
art in this country can we hope for anything except a gradually 
widening diffusion of petty cleverness. But alas, I remind myself 
that there is no looking back, and so I bow my head gloomily 
before the ineluctable certainty that, unless some merciful convul- 
sion of humanity destroys the false civilization of the present, great 
art will never be produced again. 

This article began with an avowal of optimism. It ends with a 
Jeremiad. The truth is that while writing it I have been slowly 
realizing that the present freedom of the artist is illusory. Nowa- 
days he is merely being called upon by the Civil Servants, our 
masters, to provide his share of circenses for the populace, and the 
circus he himself is offered is the right to print or say more rude 
words than he could print or say twenty years ago. We have hith- 
erto avoided a Ministry of Fine Arts, which under a bureaucracy 
would be the ultimate horror; but this ridiculous subsidy of opera 
is a step towards one. Britons indeed seem to be even more firmly 
resolved to be slaves than at any period in their history. It is 
about time we got rid of that nautical goddess Britannia and took 
for our patroness the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 
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GEORGE KELLY 


By CARL CARMER 


MERICAWN audiences look with affection on what they have 
come to know as a “Kelly play”. The gifts which George 
Kelly brings to the theatre are precious to them. Yet the 
very fact that the term has come to indicate a distinct genus raises 
the question whether he has not submitted these gifts with scant 
variation throughout the decade of his career as a dramatist. Have 
not the talents displayed in the young vaudeville actor’s first full- 
length play been only emphasized and refined by his subsequent 
productions with little added to show a rounding out of his powers? 
It is time that Kelly look to it lest familiarity finally dull the edge 
of the regard in which his plays are held. 

It seems not an illogical assumption that Kelly’s opportunities for 
knowing the life of the typical American home, so often his scene, 
came from his association with the large family to which he be- 
longs. The Kelly household in the pleasant, rather unexciting city 
of Philadelphia where he grew up must have provided more than 
a little material for his later inspired observations of American 
living. And surely the success of Walter Kelly, his older brother, 
as “The Virginia Judge” beloved of vaudeville audiences, must 
have had much to do with his choice of the stage as a profession 
and with his method of creating characters as a playwright. 

While Philip Barry was learning theory under professors of the 
drama, George Kelly was practicing in the two-a-day. The prepa- 
rations of these men form striking contrasts—Barry acquiring 
America’s best academic training for the theatre, Kelly working in 
the theatre itself. If one knew no other fact than this about them 
it would not be a difficult matter correctly to identify each as the 
author of his own work. The virtues and faults of each type of 
schooling are evident in the respective groups of their plays. 

As a vaudeville performer Kelly was soon writing his own 
sketches, and since one of them, Poor Aubrey, was later expanded 
into his greatest success, The Show-Off, we can be fairly sure that 
the attributes that make a “Kelly play” were asserting themselves 
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at that time. The quality first associated with this dramatist’s work 
is that in which he surpasses all other native playwrights—a de- 
tailed, homely and truthful observation. His audiences are always 
conscious of the reality of his characters and the authenticity of his 
dialogue. The people of his plays live in the houses that line the 
streets of America. The words they say have been said not once 
but countless times in “real life’. The middle class American 
home comes alive on his stage and his audiences see themselves 
and their neighbors in it. There is a constant delight of recognition 
in seeing and hearing a “Kelly play”. 


But Kelly does not belong to that “Main Street’ school of 
American writers whose photographic accuracy has for some years 
proved so extraordinarily dull. His practical theatre experience 
has rescued him from the monotony of absolute reality. A vaude- 
ville sketch is dependent upon quick characterization and telling 
lines. Comedy must snap. Melodrama must be packed with a 
maximum of emotional content. Vaudeville audiences taught Kelly 
what sorts of lines are theatrically most effective. And so he has 
endeavored to select from the every-day conversation of every-day 
people lines that make drama. Theatricality super-imposed upon a 
precise realism is the method. It is not the same thing as selective 
artistry; the choice from real conversations of lines theatrically 
effective is not identical with the selection of lines for their artistic 
and dramatic significance. The evidence of this is in the series of 
unpointed lines necessary to the structure of the play that create the 
“let down” passages, among the worst faults of Kelly’s work, in 
which the dialogue is as dull as that of the actual life it represents. 

The color of vaudeville is particularly distinguishable in Kelly’s 
characterizations. His best figures have been cartoons, true types 
in whom identifying qualities are exaggerated to the point where 
they take complete possession—like the character abstractions of the 
early morality plays. While they are on the stage they are monolo- 
gists—vaudeville style like the “Virginia Judge”—and the other 
characters serve only to feed them with interrupting lines. As long 
as these characters are meant to be laughed at this method pleases 
audiences. Mrs. Pampinelli in The Torchbearers, Aubrey Piper 
in The Show-Off are clowns raised from their natural state to the 
nth degree of their amusing qualities. They do not exist—but they 
are the epitome of the most ridiculous characteristics of all people 
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like them, and the caricature only makes them the more laughable. 

The same procedure applied to a serious and unsympathetic 
character does not work so well. It is one thing to heighten a 
clown’s clownishness to make him more amusing than he really is. 
It is quite another to make an unbelievable monster out of a selfish 
woman—like Mrs. Craig—or a vicious sophisticate out of a spoiled 
girl—like Antoinette Lyle in Behold The Bridegroom. 

A gift of observation and a knack for lines and character picked 
up in the Variety might bring box office profits but they do not 
make a dramatist of significance. Kelly’s aim is higher than com- 
mercial returns. Ever since he began writing plays he has had 
something to say. It has sometimes been unimportant, sometimes 
mistaken but always definite and sincere. Indeed in his most serious 
and least effective plays he has verged on evangelism. He is at his 
best when delivering his ideas via satire. Our national precieuses 
ridicules wither before his attack. The silly technical phrases, the 
affected attitudes, the unfounded assumptions of America’s poseurs 
are pitilessly recorded. Many a member of the audience squirms 
while he laughs. In this fact lies what is apparently his finest oppor- 
tunity. If Kelly can now effect a union between a serious, well 
thought theme and his satiric method his work will immediately 
take on a new and greater importance. Unfortunately he has been 
least satiric in his most serious plays, most satiric in comedies of 
slight content. He should no longer dull the lance of his satire 
on such windmills as the Little Theatre and the young-man-who- 
thinks-he-wants-to-be-a-playwright when there are worthy dragons 
in the field. 


To the professional actor who has to make a living by being very 
proficient on the stage the efforts of the ambitious exhibitionist 
amateur in the name of the drama as a fine art must seem bitterly 
amusing. ‘They must have been particularly so to a young vaude- 
ville actor learning that the theatre is a craft as well as an art and 
that audiences not made up of friends and relatives are curiously 
unsympathetic. And so, out of his bitter amusement, Kelly created 
one amazing character, symbolizing the whole fallacy of the high- 
brow dilettante in the theatre. Mrs. Pampinelli bids fair to be as 
immortal as Mrs. Malaprop and for much the same reasons. She 
is a summation of a type. Listen to her as she directs her actors 
(recruited from Cohoes society) in rehearsal: 
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Mrs. PAMPINELLI: Listen, Florence dear. (She uses her handkerchief, then 
stuffs it into the bosom of her dress) I want you, if you can, to make just a little bit 
more of that last line. Within the limits of the characterization, of course; but if 
you can feel it, I’d like you to give me just the barest suggestion of a tear. Not 
too much; but just enough to show that—under all her courage—and her threaten- 
ing, she is still a woman—and a mother. You see what I mean, dear? 

FLorENCE: More emotion. 

Mrs. PAMPINELLI: In that last line. You are doing splendidly, darling— . 
—both of you; .. .—but I have always felt that that last tine—was really the 
big moment—of the play. It seems to me—(She toys with her necklace, narrows 
her eyes and looks away off)—that it is there—that she makes her big plea, for 
her boys, for her home—for every woman’s home. And even though that plea is 
made in the form of a threat—somehow or other—I seem to hear her saying, sub- 
vocally, of course, “In God’s name, don’t make it necessary for me to do this 
thing!” (She concludes this speech rather dramatically, her arms outstretched) 


With a character like that and a slap-stick second act devoted to 
the vicissitudes of amateur production as seen backstage it is no 
wonder that audiences were willing to overlook a complete lack of 
plot. It was vaudeville technique—of the same sort that used to 
send thousands into hysteria when W. C. Fields got so solemnly 
and sincerely tangled up with a billiard cue—indeed the play is 
hardly more than a long vaudeville skit, but it is entertaining and 
intelligent satire, a rare quality in the American theatre. 

Kenneth Macgowan has described in his preface to the published 
edition of The Torchbearers the memorable night of its first New 
York production: 

“T cannot remember if it was one of those torrid and terrible 
nights of August when the chain-gang of New York’s critics was 
tolled off to the Forty-eighth Street Theatre for the premiere of 
The Torch-Bearers. But I do know that the general atmosphere 
of depression—physical, mental, professional—was a little denser 
than usual. ... In the first twenty-eight days of August, 1922, 
managements too daring or too resourceless to wait for September 
had deluged us with a steady stream of inanisy, and here was an- 
other dousing in prospect. ... Unknown play, new producers, 
author’s name vaguely connected with vaudeville; altogether a 
production so little esteemed by the booking powers that it had to 
slip into a few weeks before the Equity players began their season 
at this theatre. ... 

The cold historical fact is that at about 9:15 o’clock on the 
evening of August 29th, 1922, five or six hundred average New 
Yorkers, two or three hundred friends of the management, and 
about fifty sophisticated first-nighters were in grave danger of 
rolling off their seats in hysteria because of The Torch-Bearers. 
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The intermissions were filled with three questions. . . . Who was 
George Kelly? Where did he get the comedy? How would it go?” 

A new playwright had gained the willing and hearty admiration 
of New York critics and audiences. 


Kelly’s next play, The Show-Off, sustained his right to be heard 
and showed such an advance that it was hailed by enthusiasts as 
the “best American comedy”. It was the first complete “Kelly 
play”—with its home folks, its dictaphonic dialogue, its one big 
monologist part for which the others exist. Again the plot was 
negligible. And the influence of the writer’s past experience was 
more marked than ever, for this time the play was actually a vaude- 
ville skit expanded into a three act play. Aubrey Piper, like many 
a “single turn” actor in vaudeville, begins to talk before he enters 
and his preliminary off-stage noises are calculated to put his readers 
into a hilariously receptive mood: 

AUBREY: (out at the front door). Right on the job! 

Amy: Hello! 

Ausrey: The pride of old West Philly! (He laughs a bit boisterously) 

Amy: I'll take your hat, Aubrey. 


Ausprey: Anything to please the ladies. The boy rode off with many thanks 
and many a backward bow. 


All this conversation and more is heard off-stage before we are 
given a sight of the character. He comes in talking: 


Ausrey: Stay right where you are, folks right where you are. (He moves to 
the mirror over the mantlepiece) Just a little social attention—going right out 
again on the next train. (He surveys himself critically in the mirror, touching his 
tie and toupé gingerly. ...) There you are, Mother! Any woman’s fancy, what 
do you say? Even to the little old carnation. . . . Come on, Amy, step on the 
United Gas out there; customer is here waiting for the old aqua pura. Man’s got 
to have something to drink—how about it, Pop? (He gives Mr. Fisher a slap, on 


the shoulder) You'll stay with me on that, won’t you? ... Yes, sir. I want to 
tell those of you who have ventured out this evening, that this is a very pretty little 
picture of domestic felicity. . . . Father reading; Mother knitting. ... But then 


Mama is always knitting. And little old Tommy Edison over here, working eighteen 
hours a day to make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer. (He gives Joe 
a tap on the back, then moves back again towards Mr. Fisher) What about it, 
Popcorn? (Slaps him on the back.) Shake it up! Right or raving? 


Mr. Fisher leaves the room in a rage and Aubrey continues: 


Ausrey: Sign on the dotted line! And little old Popsy-Wopsy getting sore and 
going to leave us flat. . . . Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Mrs. Fisher, I’d like 
to mention that the kid from West Philadelphia is giving the growing boy the said 
and done. (He indicates Joe with a waving gesture. Turns to Amy.) And 
there she is herself, and not a moving picture. (Amy extends the glass of water, 
laughing and with a touch of self-consciousness) Blushing as she gave it, looking 
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down—at her feet so bare and her tattered gown. . . . How’s that, Mother Fisher? 
Can’t beat that little old Willie Shakespeare, can you? No, sir, I’d like to tell the 
brothers that little old Willie Shakespeare shook a wicked spear. .. . 

Though a little less subtle the method of this is much the same as 
that of Ruth Draper in her beautifully observed impersonations. 
Kelly’s Piper would be as alive and as utterly convincing in this 
passage, were he alone on a monologist’s platform. He is speaking 
a monologue within a play. 

Aubrey Piper is the best observed of all Kelly’s characters. The 
cock-sure, little-minded, garrulous clerk with his picked-up phrases 
and his continuous effort to seem superior is not easily erased from 
the memory. Contemptible and pitiful, intolerable yet begetting a 
grudging affection, he is one of the finest character creations of the 
modern American theatre. 

The people who surround Aubrey are more real than he is, how- 
ever, for he is a synthesis of a type. They serve a very definite 
purpose in making him acceptable. They are used as the skilled 
ghost-story writer uses realistic detail—to enhance credibility. Ac- 
cepting Aubrey completely, they create the illusion that he is one of 
them, drawn as realistically. While he is on the stage (happily, 
that is throughout most of the play) and they are acting as foils, 
this comedy is a delight, a fine dramatic document of American 


life. 


Apparently being taken seriously by the critics as a significant 
dramatist encouraged Kelly to try an “important” play. If popular 
appeal and the accolade of the Pulitzer prize are a criterion, he 
succeeded. But Craig’s Wife is one of his least considerable works. 
The method used in characterizing the main person, resulting in- 
amusing caricature in his first two plays, here seems unfair and un- 
pleasantly grotesque. The revealing traits of a woman like Mrs. 
Craig cruelly scheming to dominate all the conditions of her life 
without regard for human relationships are not easily recognizable 
in modern life. Making them stand out so prominently is neither 
true nor just. It is hard to believe that a woman of as much sophis- 
tication and background would have expressed herself so baldly as 
does Mrs. Craig in Kelly’s first act: 


Mrs. Craic: I mean that I’m simply exacting my share of a bargain. Mr. 
Craig wanted a wife and home; and he has them. And he can be perfectly sure of 
them, because the wife that he got happens to be one of the kind that regards her 
husband and home as more or less ultimate conditions. And my share of the bar- 
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gain was the security and protection that those conditions imply. And I have them. 
But, unlike Mr. Craig, I can’t be absolutely sure of them; because I know that, 
to a very great extent they are at the mercy of the mood of a man. (She smiles 
knowingly.) And I suppose I’m too practical-minded to accept that as a sufficient 
guarantee of their permanence. So I must secure their permanence for myself. 


ETHEL: How? 
Mrs. Craic: By securing into my own hands the control of the man upon which 


they are founded. 

The rest of the play is built upon this conversation—a flimsy 
unreal support. Mrs. Craig with her will to power is a character 
on which to hang generalizations like the “woman with a past” of 
the categorizing Victorians, and Kelly’s moral conclusions are as 
dated as Pinero’s. 


Daisy Mayme was Kelly’s next play. It belongs in the same class 
as Maggie the Magnificent, a later unsuccessful comedy which de- 
serves only passing mention. Both are plays with every-day hero- 
ines conquering the problems of every-day “home-life”. The 
realism of the dialogue is almost intolerable, unrelieved by any sort 
of artistic distinction. Listening to one’s neighbors is exciting only 
at rare intervals; most of the time it is a bore. But such is Kelly’s 
passion for truthful reporting he even allows his characters to slow 
up the play while they act and talk as they would in real life. 
While the plot should be advancing they stop to fuss about over- 
coats and rubbers and bureau drawers and the weather until one 
might with justice exclaim, “O I know you are real people. But 
where is your play?” One gets no sense of the importance of these 
characters. The audience’s recognition of their truth-to-life is not 
heightened by a recognition of their being of significance. ‘The 
amazing facility with which they are created gives the impression 
that Kelly could turn out this sort of homely drama of the people 
on short notice at almost any time. 

The faults of Kelly’s method of creating his main characters be- 
come more strikingly evident in his next serious venture, Behold 
the Bridegroom. Any sort of development of a character built vig- 
orously and emphatically in one direction (like Antoinette Lyle) 
comes with the shock of inconsistent contrast to the audience. It 
may be as Mr. Nathan contends in his Testament of a Critic that 
people in real life do make sudden changes of character and that, 
therefore, we should not cavil at seeing them on the stage. But 
the main persons of Kelly’s dramatic fancy, as I have said, are not 
real life people like his minor characters. Each is held to a definite 
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groove which is the essence of all people like himself. His chief 
qualities are given so great a proportion that they swallow the 
others. Ben Jonson once consciously adopted the same method, 
rationalizing it with his theory of “humours”. In Behold the 
Bridegroom we are asked to believe that a character so constituted, 
Antoinette Lyle, spoiled daughter of the rich, sophisticated, de- 
scribed by one of her friends as having been everywhere, seen every- 
thing, had everything, whose every speech indicates that she has 
built a high wall of insensitivity about herself, meets a successful 
rich young business man who does not drink, accepts the valuation 
of herself she sees in his eyes, goes into a decline, and dies of a 
broken heart. And the young man, in whom an intended honesty 
and reserve seem mere priggish impenetrability throughout the 
play, in his last speech intimates that his dormant emotions have 
been aroused too late. Such about-faces undoubtedly do exist in 
life, but, put on the stage, they befuddle audiences. For the fun of 
the thing and because they liked Aubrey Piper, those who saw 
The Show-Off were willing to forgive the incongruity in the fact 
that much of the happiness of the ending was achieved by Aubrey’s 
stroke of business acumen, a quality which they had been led to 
believe he utterly lacked. It is much harder to believe in the con- 
version of Antoinette Lyle. Harder too, to believe as Kelly would 
have us in his latest play, Phillip Goes Forth, that La Krail who 
recites purple passages of affected poeticisms and whose attitude 
towards the world seems a very precious one indeed, is a real genius 
—or that Phillip’s father, hard headed and unsympathetic through 
two acts, ever wrote part of a play, as he admits in the final scene. 

Phillip Goes Forth has aroused conflicting opinions. I find it 
disappointing. Once more its author parades his regiment of 
virtues and faults. Here is conversation with the ring of actuality 
but slowed up by the superfluities of a too exacting realism. Here 
is true, if a bit malicious, satire filled with a vocabulary of ridicu- 
lous abstractions used by uninspired hangers-on who would write 
plays by rote. Here is a fine first act—a “Kelly act” laid in a 
recognizable middle class American home: Phillip defies his father 
(who would have him enter business) to go to New York to write 
plays. But the introduction of amusing minor characters and an 
off-stage suicide do not veil the fact that the plot comes to an end 
soon after the second act starts. Phillip discovers that he is more 
interested in business than in plays. The audience knows that the 
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third act will be given up to a happy reconciliation. From then on 
it moves too slowly to its obvious ending. Kelly has not added to 


his stature. 


This must be the most discouraging moment of George Kelly’s 
career. Development is slow. But all of his experience points 
toward a definite consoling conclusion. A “Kelly play” can be 
made that will fulfill the promise of its author. The American 
comédie humaine is yet to be written. Kelly is the logical man 
to write it. He is at his best in satire. If he will put aside his 
pretentiously moralistic themes and find in American life a worthy 
subject, turn his gift of observation upon it and write of it objec- 
tively and savagely, if he will remember that artistic selection is 
more to be desired than a theatrical realism, if he will etch his lines 
deeper—below the surface of life—America will come to know the 
“Kelly play” as a consummation of those powers of which it early 
gave such vigorous promise. 
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ARKANSAS GOES TO THE SHOW 


Material for a Dramatist’s Notebook 


By CLYDE ROBINSON 


HEY have Tent Shows in Arkansas, and they have Medi- 

cine Shows. But the theatre of the widest appeal is the 

County Court. Court Week in Starr City, or Court Week 
in Walnut Ridge, it doesn’t make much difference about the size 
of the town, plenty of people will be coming in. 

Mountain View is a small town off up in the Ozark Mountains. 
It is a ragged looking fringe of village settlement, but to the 
natives and people living out in the country, it is town. The little 
court house about fifty feet square and two stories high, with an 
orderly grove of trees around it, is not only the centre of the town, 
but of the county as well. It is a theatre where the hundreds 
gather to be happy or miserable with the few whose dramas are 
produced therein. In the dozen or so long country stores they sell 
everything from a needle to a year’s supply of guano, a wagon or a 
harrow—the grocery display on the one side, and the dry goods 
and shoes on the other, and the hardware down the centre. Most 
of the stores are the old type frame buildings with patches of the 
walls and porch floor rotting away. But there are a few brick 
buildings here and there. The Ford Place is about the only im- 
print of modernity. It is counted about the most important place 
in town. 

The merchants are all tuned up for better business Court Week. 
Sons and daughters have to rush home from school to help out 
with the trade, or else there would have to be extra clerks. They 
are expecting to enjoy themselves, too, this week, talking to old 
timers and old acquaintances who hardly ever get grassy crops off 
their minds enough to come to town unless they can listen in on the 
trials as well as do some trading. 

The hotel madam, too, is prepared. She has laid in plenty of 
Provisions to start on, and she has “worked down” getting every 
room and every bed in order. The bare front lobby, usually dust- 
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coated and mouldy is now spic and span. She knows every lawyer 
as comes there by name, and, like as not, has met his wife and 
children. The reservations for the lawyers have been made, and 
her drummer trade knows enough to shun the town at night. In 
spite of all her pains she is never able to measure her requirements 
exactly, and this fact offers scores of farm husbands an excellent 
chance to out-talk their more frugal and managerial wives into 
bringing in the eggs and butter, and if in season, the peas and roas’in- 
ears, to sell the hotels. Ain’t they about out of coffee, or something, 
and don’t they need some matches or tobacco? 

The grand jury always selects and defines the material for Court 
Week beforehand, most often a repertory of several lawsuits. 
Sometimes it is one big murder trial. But whatever it is, the 
docket has been advertised for weeks. 


People left their plows and stores. Women left their canning 
and hoes. The court house could not hold them; the corridors 
bulged. Men in jeans, men in overalls, men in their Sunday suits, 
men clean-shaved and men with beards, women in calico, and 
women in white waists and dark skirts, they filled the court house 
and shady yard. The benches and chairs (and goods boxes, too) 
along the front of the stores were completely occupied. And the 
stores were crowded inside. 

At the side of the street was a tall, imposing looking man in a 
turn-down collar. He stood on a built-up platform in front of a 
canopy skit of a tent. He had at his elbow, and embracing him, 
stubby, blackfaced Sambo, the dummy. He asked Sambo some 
fetching questions, and with his stiff lips flapping Sambo flashed 
ready answers, usually at the expense of the magician-salesman, 
himself, or the young girl with a red ribbon, down in the crowd. 
And there were giggles aplenty. 

The crowd pushed in. When the showman had packed them as 
closely as possible, he deviated a moment to orate on the wonders 
of a marvel compound, found by some old Indian doctor he had 
known personally years before, good for anything from a horse 
kick to female trouble. Two bottles would cure anything. 

Over across was the scissors grinder. He was busy energizing 
his emery wheel by means of a treadle which he was pumping vig- 
orously. The housewives knew; they had brought along their 
butcher knives as well as their scissors. Men out to the side were 
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leisurely stroking their thumbs down along their pocket knife 
blades, feeling the edges critically. 

On the third side of the court yard was the traveling photogra- 
pher. The young country dandies, and the bewitching and bashful 
lasses, and old folks, too (elderly men with that knowing and 
rooster grin, reminiscent of wild oat young days, and women, 
middle aged with buxom bosoms, with sniggers of their old square 
dance days), all availing themselves of the three minute service. 
Your picture made before you could say Jack Robinson. 

And on down a little further was the balloon peddler—balloons 
blown up and tied on to the ends of sticks, and the little collapsible 
ones—the crying kind. The children and adolescents pushed by, 
buying and passing on. The carnival din of the wanhwanhs was 
all over the yard. 

All about the spacious court yard men were clustered in small 
groups. A middle aged man in overalls was bending double, up 
and down in a huff-huff laugh. Evidently John Barkley, whom he 
hadn’t seen in two years since the Rigby trial, had told a new 
one. Then the gossip quieted down to “craps”. Corn burned up, 
but don’t think cotton was hurt. It really took dry weather for 
cotton. Then they talked about that ’possum hunt way back in 
their early days when they stayed out all night, and just got in in 
time for breakfast—then off to the gin with a load of cotton. 

Upstairs the court-room was crowded. The aisles were full, and 
the rostrum in behind the judge’s bench was jammed until not one 
person more could have pushed in. The judge cried a warning 
to not push in around that jury box too much. Give them air— 
these men have to stay in here. Vigorous rap-rap on the table from 
the wooden mallet of the judge and a call for order or the judge 
would order the sheriff to clear out the court-room. All was quiet. 

Clearly this was a case of “acting” or “not acting”. Old timers 
hain’t never seed such a lawsuit in all their born days. And they 
couldn’t recollect their fathers ever telling them anything to match 
this one. The State contended that Connie Franklin had been 
murdered. The defense contended, to the contrary, that Connie 
was right here to testify on his own behalf. Maybe the man was 
really Connie, maybe he was only acting. Anyway, five men were 
on trial jointly, possibly for their lives, for murder in the first 
degree. 

These men had been indicted on a charge of objecting to Tillie’s 
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keeping company with this Connie, her young man (not long 
from away off in another part of the state) even to the extent of 
making away with him. Connie had been a very affable, joking 
good-timing sort of a fellow. He was handy with a box (guitar), 
and he had completely won Tillie’s affections. 

He and she had been going to see the preacher about getting 
married the next day. Sure they had all been drinking and having 
a good time. A five-man crowd, in a well wishing way, were 
accompanying them, only, on reaching a secluded spot, to drag 
him from his mule and murder him, then burn his body right 
there in front of her very eyes and before he was plumb dead. 
Here in these mountainy parts a man’s life warn’t worth a pin if 
he rubbed the fur the wrong way. Tillie was told to keep quiet. 
But after months the indictments came and Tillie went to live in 
the sheriff's house for protection. 

Sure Connie had been murdered. Didn’t they have the bones 
down in the doctor’s office? 

But, later on, Connie, or this fellow that said he was Connie, 
had bobbed up in a town down in the rice fields. The kin-folks 
of the five men in jail had brought him back to prove his right to 
his own name, and to unlock the jail doors. 

He had “all the dates right and everything. 

There were big lawyers here, from Newport, from Little Rock, 
and from Memphis, more of them than could talk in the trial. 
Some of the older ones, whose physical grandeur had dwindled, or 
gone to seed, acted as advisers to the active counsel. Still those 
immense intellects were clothed in versatile words leaping forth in 
giant mountain folk vernacular. 

At noon the judge called a two-hour recess for dinner. The jury, 
led by the sheriff, marched stoically, and importantly out to some 
private boarding-house. The five defendants, and the material 
defense witness were escorted jailward. The crowd dispersed more 
leisurely, some lingering to talk about this lawyer or that one who 
had made a good speaking. 

For two hours the crowd milled about the town. The more 
moneyed ones took what room there was left at the hotel tables. 
The natives found, to their consternation, that a body had to pay a 
dime for a hamburger, and a dime for a coca-cola at the regular 
five-cent stands. All that could get in hovered around the dingy 
café counters and tables. The practice of bringing a fixed-up lunch 
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from home was just about done for, just as most of the crowd came 
to town in old “T” model Fords, and some in model “A’s”, instead 
of in the old mule-drawn fodder-laden buggies. They had more 
money now-days, and they liked the chance for some town cook- 
ing. They liked to feel their importance in being waited on, just 
like they always saw the drummers eating. At home it was pretty 
much a cafeteria procedure—from the stove to the table by every 
member of the family. 


On and on the trial went. The judge was frantic; he warned the 
jury for God’s sake to get that evidence right and not mistry; this 
trial was going to bankrupt the county. On and on and on it went. 
Each day brought some new thrill. Tillie couldn’t identify the 
man who said he was Connie. “Sure,” he said, “I done changed 
lots these days down in the rice country.” His mother was hesitant. 
“Don’ yuh ’member me, maw?” he asked. “Don’ yuh ’member so 
and so happened such and such a way?” The doctor’s office had 
been broken into and the bones were gone. The dentist failed to 
find two certain fillings. 

During the intermissions, old men were about evenly divided. 
Wasn’t this this way, and wasn’t that that way? And couldn’t 
money do anything, take it on either side? 

Not once did Connie waver on dates or details. Some who had 
known the real Connie said, “ "Taint no sech a Connie’’, and other 
real personal friends said, “It’s Connie sure as life”. The big-shot 
lawyers couldn’t trip up Connie in their merciless cross questions. 
He never got things twisted. He’d stop them and tell them that 
warn’t right; ask the question another way and he would answer it. 
No, he wouldn’t answer that one; he didn’t have to. 

After the preliminaries of the lesser legal lights came the high 
points of the show. First came the chief counsel for the defense, a 
trained showman. He doffed his coat—slowly—to the summer 
weather. One could have heard a pin drop. Oh, such a half a day 
of showmanship, during his charge to the jury! A long and dra- 
matic personal history of the five men where every laudable move- 
ment of their lives was unfolded. He proved their indispensability 
to the citizenship of the community. Could this man be other than 
the real Connie Franklin people say was murdered? Could any 
man act it out if he were not the real Connie? 

The final afternoon came, equally spectacular, with the solicitor’s 
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charge to the jury, trying to stage-hog his adversaries to obtain an 
encore in the next election—perhaps to a higher office. Sometimes 
they got to be governors that way. 

The days seemed to have brought no conclusion. The crowd 
hadn’t tired. They had eagerly pushed themselves into the court- 
room each new day. Finally the jury retired, and even the re- 
porters couldn’t make a prediction. They were about evenly 
divided, and some were frankly confused. But the judge was sure 
there would be a verdict. The county couldn’t afford another trial. 
This one had already cost the county a dollar per capita of its 
population. But it had been a good show. 

The judge pronounced the men acquitted. Connie posed for the 
thousandth time, but now he came forward with a somewhat more 
grandiose pose, and with a refreshed gusto he called to the crowd, 
“Shucks, I knowed all the time I wuz Connie Franklin”. 

In a few hours the crowd had completely disappeared, and the 
town settled down to sleep again until next Court Week. Some of 
the storekeepers closed their doors, though it was not yet night. 


After a few days visiting around among the five men and their 
families and their kin-folks’ families, with some lively celebrations, 
Connie left for Little Rock to make his initial bow to a vaudeville 
audience. It was said that he was really wicked with the har- 
monica, and he played there with some real pulling power for a 
month or so, until he disappeared on his vaudeville rounds. 

Poor Tillie was less fortunate with her publicity. But she had 
fan mail, and plenty of marriage offers from as far off as Cali- 
fornia. Occasionally the sheriff and his wife (Tillie was almost 
adopted now) would bring her with them to Little Rock and she 
would talk over the radio. 

According to the town folks, Tillie was eddicated when she left 
the sheriff's house. Before going there she wuz jest a plain 
country gal. Now the sheriff's wife had learned her how to 
talk proper, and how to cook good things to eat, like they have in 
town, and how to sew, and learned her how to hold company. Now 
she was a real somebody. 




















OTHELLO 


Included in the 1930 repertory of the Moscow Art 
Theatre was Weinberg’s version of Othello with 
Leonidoff in the title role. 
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Two Ukrainian peasants who have overcome camera shy- 
ness to act in the Russian film, Soi/; and (below) a profes- 
sional actor in the same picture which depicts the hardships 
of the Russian peasant under the old methods of farming. 
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TYPES AND MAKE-UP IN THE 
RUSSIAN THEATRE 


By MARTIN WOLFSON 


HE Revolution has not changed the artistic status of the 

Russian actor. He is still regarded as a medium for repre- 

senting different types and characters. The “type system” 
of casting abhorred before the Russian cataclysm is still regarded 
by the various theatrical movements, with the possible exception 
of the motion picture, as unworthy of artistic endeavor. Because 
he is an actor, a member of a Russian theatre is expected to play a 
variety of roles with an attendant variety of interpretations and 
make-up. 

As the plays that are written today deal with subjects of revolu- 
tionary interest, it is natural that the Russian dramatist employs 
the events of the past thirteen years for his material. The factory, 
the collective farm, internal and external opposition to the existing 
government, all are fertile subjects for dramatic treatment. In the 
presentation of his material the dramatist must take into considera- 
tion his audience, a great part of which is composed of people who 
have only recently begun to go to the theatres. Such audiences 
demand reality, excitement, a strong contrast between the heroic 
and the villanous. The actor, too, must bear these requirements in 
mind, in his presentation. 

And so the actor goes to the factory, to the farm, to the streets 
for his inspiration, not only for character development, but also 
for his actual grease paint make-up. He must be as real a factory 
worker as is possible. The onlooker must say, “Just such a man 
works in my factory.” 

There are two ways in which an opponent or critic of present 
institutions in Russia is represented on the stage. Either he is 
treated as the worst of villains, in which case the actor makes up to 
look like the blackguard of our old ten-twenty-thirty melodrama, 
or he is caricatured. No Englishman ever resembled the Briton of 
a Russian actor’s fancy, a conception colored by the comic supple- 
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ment and American movie comedy. Mindful of Lenin’s dictum, 
“Religion is the opiate of the people,” the actor uses his power over 
paint and putty to create the perfect caricature of the clergyman. 

Among the pictures of Russian character portrayals on the pre- 
ceding pages that of Gotovtzeff as Peter the First and of Berseneff 
as the Czarevitch illustrate two methods of developing a make-up 
for an historical character. Gotovtzeff has succeeded in giving an 
amazingly exact replica of the famous Czar. He was fortunate in 
possessing features very like those of Peter the First. It was com- 
paratively easy for him to achieve a make-up by copying the pic- 
tures and prints of his character which had been collected for him 
by the state theatrical library. With Berseneff it was a different 
matter. ‘There was no resemblance between the actor and the his- 
torical figure. He sought, therefore, to catch the spirit of his char- 
acter’s features. As a result the finished product represented weak- 
ness rather than the weak individual—the Czarevitch. And for 
Russian ideological purposes, Berseneff’s Alexei was a triumph. It 
was a symbol of the weakness of an entire class—the nobility. 

In the field of the Russian motion picture, the demand for pho- 
tographic reality is as intense as our own. It goes even further. 
Wherever possible, the motion picture director uses groups of real 
farmers, real workers, not as background, but as the actual pro- 
tagonists of his film scenario. Who can understand and better 
depict the processes, results, and problems of the revolution than 
those who are actually involved? That the results from the stand- 
point of acting are amazing we have been able to judge from the 
Russian films we have seen in the past few years. It is true that 
professional film actors are also used, but in most cases the director 
achieves so perfect a fusion that it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the professional and the non-professional participants and that 
is a sure test of life-like realism. 
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Glazounott as the administrator of a 
collective farm in Alexis Kataev’s 
Vanguard, produced by the Vachtan- 
gov Theatre in Moscow. This play 
has been stamped by Russians as be- 
ing defeatist in purpose, for, although 
the characters are workers, the au- 
thor has written but one scene in 
which actual work is represented. 


Czar Peter the First as played by V. 
Gotovzeff in the Second Moscow Art 
Theatre production of Alexei Tol- 
stoi’s Peter the First. There is a 
striking resemblance between the ac- 
tor’s conception in make-up and man- 
nerisms and the actual appearance of 
the historical paranoiac who was hin- 
dered on all sides in his plans for a 
progressive Russia. 
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Ivan Berseneff, actor, administrator 
and director of the Second Moscow 
Art Theatre, as Czarevitch Alexei in 
Peter the First. Berseneff has captured 
the spirit of the weak, fear-ridden 
czarevitch not only in characteriza- 
tion, but also in make-up. In life 
Berseneft’s are clear-cut features. 


With a liberal use of nose-putty, 
crepe-hair and grease-paint Guroff has 
fashioned the character of the Boyar 
in Alexei Tolstoy’s Peter the First. 
He has attempted to suggest the 
heaviness, backwardness and cupidity 
of the Boyar, bound by tradition. ~ 












THE STAGE AT THE “BAUHAUS” 


By SCHLEE 


MMEDIATELY after the war, a group of young artists under 
the guidance of Walter Gropius gathered in the German city 
of Weimar. With the cooperation of masters of various crafts, 

they set themselves the task of harmonizing the work of the artist 
with the products of handcraft. The same interest was devoted to 
finding a practical way of constructing a home, as to the discovery 
of laws governing artistic creation. They called the new institution 
the “Bauhaus” (Construction House), to stress their essentially 
practical tendencies. 

Despite the fact that Gropius, Itten and others of the group were 
artists (Kandinsky, Moholy-Nagy, Paul Klee, Oscar Schlemmer, 
etc.), they cultivated especially the functional aspects of human life 
under the slogans “Neue Sachlichkeit” and “Bauhaus-stil”, names 
which were frequently misunderstood, although they achieved a 
real importance in the development of European architecture. 

It was strange that this assembly of active people, coming from 
the most varied nations, should have gathered in Weimar—which 
lived in reverence for its traditions, full of memories of Goethe and 
inhabited mostly by conservative, retired officials. It is difficult to 
imagine a more striking contrast than the calm of this middle class 
group and the revolutionary intensity of the young artists, who 
became like fireworks to the entire generation. The result was that 
there soon developed a profound schism between the Bauhaus and 
its surroundings. This isolation united the artists with their pupils 
even more than their common work; there resulted a community 
in which new artistic principles were extended to everyday experi- 
ence, thus tested for their usefulness and moulded into new forms of 
social life. 

Even in its original program the Bauhaus included experimental 
and theoretical work in the field of the theatre. But the peculiar 
community conditions that developed soon created a new stage inti- 
mately interwoven with Bauhaus life. The theatre became the 
pulpit from which the artistic theses of the Bauhaus were pro- 
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claimed. It became the place where opponents were ridiculed and 
where the daily battles of civic life were portrayed in caricature, 
The grotesques and satires played on this stage told complete stories 
and soon formed a substitute even for the newspapers. 

The dance also stimulated new activities for the Bauhaus stage. 
During their social evenings the members of the Bauhaus danced 
the usual social dances, but conventional forms were quickly aban- 
doned and improvisations took their place. No bounds were set 
to the individual fancy, but the Bauhaus spirit guided all the effort 
into a new unity. There was no one directing, no one giving orders 
—the dance was spurred on by a music of sharply marked rhythms 
having many of the characteristics of jazz, which had not yet been 
imported into Europe. 

At first the Bauhaus stage was solely for the use of the mem- 
bers of the organization. When Oscar Schlemmer joined the 
group the situation changed and an experimental theatre was 
formed, under his direction, which became important beyond the 
limits of the Bauhaus. 

Schlemmer was a painter who had been interested in the theatre 
even before he came to the Bauhaus. He had directed the pro- 
duction ,of Hindemith’s one-act plays in Stuttgart, his native town, 
and even in this early work was as much concerned with incor- 
porating movement into stage design as in creating decorations. 
The resulting production principles are still used as models for 
similar work. 

The Triadic Ballet, one of the masterpieces of Schlemmer’s dance 
productions, was completed in a first form long before he became 
active in the Bauhaus. This Triadic Ballet is a group of twelve 
abstract dances, divided into three parts. The dominant colors of 
the three cycles, yellow, pink and black, govern the characters of 
the dance; a sequence of gay, majestic and fantastic movements. 
The costumes are of great importance; in fact, the costume, not the 
man, creates the dance. The dancer’s function is only to wear the 
costume and to impart motion to it. Schlemmer reduces expression 
to a minimum and substitutes the geometrical forms of his costumes, 
which do not resemble ordinary dress. He likes the contrast be- 
tween dull softness and glossy lacquered surfaces, which he treats 
like metal with extreme finesse, or which he unites with metallic 
bodies, spheres or spirals. In order to utilize these costumes in 
dances, he subordinates the dance to the costumes, and creates a 
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Representative of Oscar Schlemmer, one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the Bauhaus, is this dance production in 
which the costume, not the human figure, creates the 
dance. The dancer’s function is only to wear the 
costume and to impart motion to it. Expression is 
reduced to a minimum and the geometrical forms 
of the costume produce the effects. 
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In the Triadic Ballet the dancer sacrifices all human feeling 


and gropes his way into a ‘“‘space mathematical 
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THE STAGE AT THE “BAUHAUS” 


new set of movements. The dancer sacrifices all human feeling and 
gropes his way into a “space mathematical” world. It is the prin- 
ciple of the mask, extended to the entire oot 

Schlemmer’s work at the Bauhaus went deeply into the laws gov- 
erning movements in space,“ He found that the more abstract a 
play becomes, and the more it deals with pure space-forms, the 
more arresting it becomes. “He portrayed automatons and marion- 
ettes, invented dramatic color effects, studied the tension controlling 
bodily movements and made the astonishing discovery that move- 
ments of purely abstract forms may arrest the attention just as a 
prize fight does.. When this occurs the stage is completely removed 
from naturalism. It no longer attempts to create illusion. The 
media of the stage, the form of the scene, color, light are no longer 
symbols of reality. No landscape, no sunset is reproduced. The 
illusion is created directly out of the media themselves, and results 
in imaginative structure, which is the natural antithesis of the ob- 
jective mathematics of our every-day lives. 

In this magic new circle of the stage, man may find his place 
again. No longer as an actor of human passions, no longer repre- 
senting human conflicts, but as a space-object in constant transfor- 
mation, as a co-actor or as a counterpart. Schlemmer’s use of the 
human body on the stage proves that he is not rigidly bound by 
constructivist theories. He had to develop the new technical possi- 
bilities in every direction, but he did not lose himself in experi- 
mentation. He has proceeded on the path to a full-fledged theatre, 
which shall comprise all the technical possibilities of the stage. 

In 1927, at the dedication of a new Bauhaus theatre in Dessau 
(near Berlin) to which the Bauhaus had moved, Schlemmer de- 
livered a speech which describes man’s re-entry upon this stage as 
follows: 

We shall perceive the appearance of the human being as an 
event, so that the moment the figure becomes part of the scene, it 
becomes a “‘space-enchanted” creature. Every movement, every 
gesture becomes automatically of great importance. The figure 
of the performer stands in an empty space unclothed or dressed 
in white tights. In front of him is the public, watching eagerly 
his every movement and action; behind him is the safe background 
of a curtain; on both sides are entrances and exits. This same 
situation may be created by anyone who places himself in front of 
a group in order to “‘put himself across”. It is the situation which 


created the old peep-show, and it is also the probable origin of 
every theatrical production. 
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From this first form onward two basically different develop- 
ments are possible: either the path of the soul’s expression, of 

{ Hi emotion, of dramatic action and gesticulation, or the path of 
ee mathematical movement, of the mechanical movements of joints, 
Biaai| of arithmetical rhythmics and gymnastics. The performer may be 
{ii changed, through every object, mask, costume or property so that 
aa a his habits, his bodily and spiritual structure are thrown out of 
equilibrium and are entirely upset and transformed. 





j In the new experimental theatre in Dessau, Schlemmer’s work 
ag i was extremely productive. New cycles of “Form-plays” were 
tH invented. The play with cubes, rings, spirals, became more and 
ith | more finished, no longer a function of form alone, but entering into 
He Hi | the substance of the materials. Among these new productions are 
| Boxplay, Space-dance, Equilibristics. Schlemmer has recently left 
+ the Bauhaus but his development is by no means complete. 















































































































































Schlemmer’s color and costume plan for 
the three parts of his Triadic ballet. 
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Schlemmer’s dance experiments at the Bauhaus attempted to 
show that movements of purely abstract forms may arrest 
attention just as a prize fight does. When this occurs the 
stage is completely removed from naturalism. It no longer 
attempts to create illusion. The illusion is created directly 
and completely out of theatrical media. 


A SCHLEMMER BALLET 
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Who Will Come to 
A Marionette Congress? 

The possibilities of an international mari- 
onette congress at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1933 should be of vital significance 
to American companies who have long lis- 
tened to the notable achievements of Euro- 
pean puppeteers but who have had to re- 
main quietly at home because of the cost of 
travelling so far. Meyer Levin’s article 
“The Marionette Congress’, in the January, 
1931, THEATRE Arts is the first statement 
in English that we have had of what hap- 
pened at the Liege conference last year and 
coming from one who attended the congress 
it explains definitely how fitting and proper 
another such conference would be at the 
World’s Fair and the importance of having 
it here in 1933. American marionette show- 
men who have contributed and developed 
new ideas in the old art would have their 
first opportunity to show what has been 
done in this country and to compare their 
puppets and plays with those of Europe. 
From the recent records, in Paul McPhar- 
lin’s year book Puppetry, of what Americans 
have produced in the past year, there is 
every reason to believe we can hold our 
own beside the best that other countries can 
offer. We have naturally avoided European 
tradition and made experiments that would 
show up in fine contrast to the efforts of 
the older puppet schools. 

Another important feature of an inter- 
national marionette congress held _ in 
Chicago, especially in conjunction with a 
World’s Fair, would be the value it would 


have for thousands of Americans who have 
never seen a marionette and who would 
receive their first initiation to an art as old 
as the theatre. Some of our best marionet- 
tists have had to confine themselves to 


small communities and play to small 
audiences because the urge to create has 
been stronger than the ability or desire to 
commercialize. 

There is no press agent in the puppet 
world, unless it be the audience itself. The 
high-powered promoter can see no big re- 
turns from so small a figure as a marionette 
and our dearly beloved actors of wood 
have never been made an American insti- 
tution. The Chicago World’s Fair Com- 
mission can help the situation greatly by 
making possible an international conference, 
and inviting those artists here and every- 
where to whom the human theatre unknow- 
ingly owes so much. 

In California alone there are at least 
five companies that might attend; Perry 
Dilley, whose whimsical puppets have en- 
tertained thousands of school children as 
well as adult enthusiasts; the Yale Pup- 
peteers who have established a paying per- 
manent theatre in Los Angeles; George 
Kegg; Fanny Goldsmith Engle, and my 
own company which has played almost 
entirely in San Francisco for three years. 
What could be more universal than a con- 
ference where the princes and giants, ladies 
and dragons, fairies, witches, heroes, 
clowns, and fantastics of every country 
could mingle? 

RALPH CHESSE 
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floats made the Rex parade as varied and interesting as any the Creole city has seen. 
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Gras devoted his royal procession this spring to history of drama. 
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REx PARADE 


Much as the inhabitants of Coventry, centuries ago, saw a Biblical world-history 


roll by on wagon stages, New Orleanians saw the chronicles of drama pass in 
colorful tableaux on pageant cars of a later day. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
William Shakespeare, A Study of 
Facts and Problems, by E. K. Cham- 
bers. Oxford University Press: Ox- 
ford and New York. $15.00. 

HERE will be scholars enough to 
ea with Sir E. K. Chambers the 
biographical, historical and literary con- 
clusions in which he agrees or disagrees 
with Shakespearian tradition. For the man 
who loves the theatre, who regards the 
plays of Shakespeare as its chief treasure, 
who believes that scholarship and litera- 
ture need not be divorced even in writing 
dramatic history, the most important thing 
to say about Chambers’ William Shakes- 
peare is that it is distinguished writing, 
fascinating reading and that its thinking is 
contagious» 

Such paragraphs as the following help 
to build a new and vivid portrait of Shakes- 
peare the man as a background for the dra- 
matist. “However acquired, a ready touch 
over a wide space of human experience was 
characteristic of Shakespeare. For some 
of this experience we need look no further 
than Stratford itself; the early acquaintance 
with hunting and angling and fowling; 
the keenly noted observation of rural life, 
mingling oddly with the fabulous natural 
history which contemporary literature in- 
herited from the medieval bestiaries. For 
the rest, we cannot tell where it was gar- 
nered. But we are entitled to assume a 
roving and apperceptive mind, conversant in 
some way with many men and manners and 
gifted with that felicity in the selection 
and application of varied knowledge, which 
is one of the secrets of genius. What has 
perhaps puzzled readers most is the cour- 
tesy of Shakespeare; his easy movement in 
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the give and take of social intercourse 
among persons of good breeding. We have 
not, indeed to think of the well-to-do in- 
habitants of Stratford as boors; but the 
courtesy of a provincial town is not quite 
the courtesy of a Portia. Probably the true 
explanation is that, once more, it is a matter 
of apperceptiveness of a temper alive, not 
only to facts, but to human values.” 

The Shakespeare volume, or rather two 
volumes (the second consists of records, 
appendices, tables of metres, rhymes, play 
lengths, etc.) is written to complete “the 
design of The Elizabethan Stage by a treat- 
ment of its central figure”. 

“I have elsewhere described, with such 
elaboration of detail as the envious wallet 
of time would allow, the gradual estab- 
lishment of a habit of dramatic represen- 
tation in this country; tracing its analogies 
to certain mimetic elements in the customs 
of the folk, its remarkable emergence in 
the ritual of a church traditionally hostile 
to the histriones, its relation to out- 
standing features of medieval society, to the 
communal celebrations of religious and 
trade gilds, to the /udi of courtly halls, to 
the varied repertory of the wandering min- 
strels. And I have endeavoured to show 
how the medieval passed into the Tudor 
stage; how humanism brought a new in- 
terest in the drama as an instrument of 
literary and moral education and even of 
theological and political controversy; how 
a special class of minstrels, the servants of 
the Crown or of noble lords, made action 
an economic profession and built the perma- 
nent London theatres; and how the 
theatres, buttressed on one hand by a pay- 
ing public and on the other by court patron- 
age, held their own against puritan 











opposition, until the Tudor polity itself 
went under in the civil and religious dis- 
sensions of the seventeenth century. Any 
intelligible study, however, of the life and 
work of the playwright Shakespeare must 
have its own prelude in a retrospect of the 
state of theatrical affairs, as they stood in 
the opening of the last Elizabethan decade, 
when that playwright made his first 
appearance.” 

The unquiet spectre of criticism, Cham- 
bers says, is still urgent with questions 
about the master dramatist, and the book 
attempts answers to the “problems of trans- 
mission, of authenticity, of revision, of 
chronology. How far can the reconstructed 
text be accepted as a faithful rendering of 
the form in which Shakespeare left the 
plays? Was he the sole author of what 
passes under his name, or is his work, 
through adaptation or collaboration, en- 
tangled in the traditional canon with that 
of other men? Did he himself alter or re- 
write what he at first composed? Can we 
arrange the plays in an order of time and 
so arrive at some nearer knowledge of the 
development of a personality, left obscure 
by the colourless facts of biographical rec- 
ord, the fragmentary notices of contem- 
poraries, the doubtful stories of a younger 
age, and the enigmatic self-revelation of 
the Sonnets?” 

Chambers approaches his answers to these 
questions through a consideration of the 
Elizabethan theatre, the way plays were 
prepared for the stage and presented there, 
and the way they passed into print. One of 
the most interesting chapters in the entire 
volume, for the man who loves the plays 
as literature, as well as for the scholar or 
the man of the theatre, is the chapter on 
plays in the printing house, which instead 
of being a record of the mechanical details 
of Elizabethan printing, comes under 
Chambers’ pen to transform words into liv- 
ing images. The chapter is recommended 
especially to book collectors. And the en- 
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tire study should be noted as one without 
which no library of the theatre can here- 
after be considered complete. 


PORTRAIT OF A DANCER 
Marie Taglioni, by André Levinson, 
Translated by Cyril W. Beaumont. 
C. W. Beaumont: London. 16/— 


66 O Madame Anna Pavlova the 


dancer in whom has entered for 
our delight the spirit of Marie Taglioni”’, 
reads the dedication which André Levinson 
gave to his creative biography of that fa- 
mous Prima Ballerina, whom Theophile 
Gautier called one of the greatest poets 
of his age, ‘a genius of the same calibre as 
Byron and Lamartine’. 

Levinson’s book has recently been well 
translated into English by Cyril W. Beau- 
mont and its appearance here in the year 
of Pavlova’s death seems to put the seal 
on one of the most brilliant chapters in the 
history of the theatre. 

Taglioni did not, says Levinson, in a 
paragraph which makes much of today’s 
criticism echo rather hollowly, come to an- 
nounce a new epoch. She tended rather to 
express the idea of a romantic age which 
was approaching its end without complete 
expression. With Taglioni “The technique 
of tradition becomes the language of the 
ineffable. The transformation of gymnastic 
movement strikes people’s minds with 
astonishment. . . . At first she brought noth- 
ing new; not a single manifesto announced 
her ideas. She submissively took one by one 
the different parts in the repertory. For 
five years she did not create a single new 
ballet and scarcely a role in an opera ballet 
by Scribe. But what, thanks to her, is 
achieved, is the interior illumination of a 
style. The traditional dance had been an 
exercise pleasant to witness; henceforth, it 
expressed the things of the soul; the ballet 
was an entertainment; it became a mystery. 
Writers ill-informed as regards the history 
of dancing endeavour to contrast the ro- 
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mantic dance with the classic dance. The 
antithesis is arbitrary. In reality the new 
style is superimposed on the old one. The 
revolution marks the climax of tradition.” 

The interpretive arts of the theatre are 
notoriously hard to reproduce in writing. 
To remake for posterity the presence of a 
famous actor, singer, dancer is almost an 
impossible task. That it is not quite beyond 
human power is perhaps due more than 
anything else to the art of the painter and 
the graver with whom theatre artists, 
and especially dancers, have always been 
favorite subjects. Taglioni served these 
artists in a hundred ways; their work 
in turn serves Levinson to complete 
his extraordinary picture in words. Tag- 
lioni literally lives and moves in_ his 
pages, as the daughter of the old Tag- 
lioni, as La Sylphide, as Fanny Elssler’s 
rival, as the idol of Russia and England, 
as the lovely old lady giving lessons in 
deportment. He makes easily understand- 
able the critic who writes after Taglioni’s 
farewell, ‘““Do not ask what has been done 
to the spring, it has been laid at the feet 
of Mlle Taglioni”’. 

But Levinson has done even more than 
to achieve a great portrait, he has added 
another chapter to those analyses of phases 
of the dance in which no living critic can 
approach him. Take for example his para- 
graph, written to distinguish the dancing 
of Fanny Elssler from that of Taglioni. 
A critic had called Elssler’s dancing taqueté 
and Taglioni’s ballonné, and Levinson 
writes: 

“Fanny, a terre a terre dancer, had 
nothing to seek in the heavens where Marie 
soared, a dancer of élévation. The dis- 
tinction must not be regarded as purely 
formal, it corresponds to the profound 
dualism of dancing; it is no more a question 
of doing, but a manner of being. Taqueté 
is the intoxication of living on earth. 
Ballonné is the desire to reach the skies. 


In one case there is a quickly scanned stac- 
cato of pointes which rebound ‘like golden 
arrows on a marble pavement’ to a jerky 
rhythm of strings plucked in 2-4 time. In 
the other there is the legato of great 
paraboli described in the air to a waltz 
movement, or the slow advancing of dével- 
oppes in adagio, sustained by the singing 
of the bow. The terre a terre dancer re- 
joices in executing a pas; the dancer of 
élévation is transfigured! In mime each of 
these temperaments employs a different 
medium of expression. The terrestial re- 
lies on dramatic and direct gesture; her ac- 
tions express with vivacity the sentiments 
which animate her. The elegiac chooses 
the symbolic and abstract language of dance 
steps; with her body she traces hierogly- 
phics, legible signs made indelible through 
her own emotion. We must confess a prefer- 
ence ‘for the sibyl to the bacchante crowned 
with vine leaves”. 

It might be added here that it is about 
time that the English language found its 
own words for dance forms and ideas if 
it is assumed to be ready to assimilate the 
art of the dance. 

In his final paragraph Levinson says 
“Taglioni was an artist but she inevitably 
inaugurated the age of virtuosi. A graver 
thing still, in causing the eternal feminine 
to triumph, she evicted male dancing”. 
And his last paragraph reads “Thus did 
feminine romanticism lay waste the domain 
of ballet. The Taglionesque exaltation, 
hypertrophy of the soul, paved the way for 
a period of sterile virtuosity. A whole cen- 
tury had to pass ere another dancer of her 
rare quality came to add to the elegy of 
the Sylphide the nocturne of the Mort Du 
Cygne.” 

And now, at Pavlova’s death, the ques- 
tion arises, is that age gone? Have we come 
again to a new day? 


FREDERICK MortTON 
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CHARLES CHAPLIN IN CITY 


The great pantomimic artist brings ‘‘the little fel- 
low” back to the host of those who love him in a 
picture which gives ample opportunity for that mix- 
ture of pathos and humor which is so distinctively 
his own. Its immediate success, despite the fact that 
it contains no dialogue, is encouraging to those who 
have found the talking picture a hindrance to the 
development of the cinema as an art. 
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of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 






NOW READY | 


9 os new complete lighting equipment catalog is just off the 

press. Every modern device for the proper lighting of 
both large and small theatres is pictured and fully described. 
Little Theatre directors will find this up-to-date book a big help 
in working out their lighting plans. Write for your copy to-day, 
It is sent without charge. 
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Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 
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BABY SPOTLIGHTS 
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Complete CAPITOL Line 
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Footlights 
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Scenic Effects 
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Arc Lamps 


TTRACTIVENESS, beauty and 
charm of colorful lighting, well 
done—wins praise, profits, and prestige 
for theatrical presentations, pageants, 
and public functions of every character. 


Numerous and diversified devices 
made by Kliegl, permit production of 
all kinds of beautiful and colorful light- 
ing effects—for example: here pictured, 
is a spotlight with automatically-op- 
erated color-frames, projecting beams 
of light upon rotating mirrors, pro- 
ducing a sparkling shower of light— 
and but one of the many wecansupply. 


Write us about the things you wish 
to accomplish in lighting—we will 
probably ™ able to offer a simple and 
inexpensive solution to the problem; 
and will send you literature describing 
the equipment we recommend. 
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Every Type of Fabric for 
Theatrical Requirements 
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Special Department for 
Opera Hose, Leotards, 
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"Short cuts to Costuming" mailed free. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Samples and Catalogs 


IDAZIAN’S, !Nc. 


44th St.E. of Bway, New York, N.Y. 











What do 
‘You Need? 


A two-man bull; 


A chair from King 
Charlies II’s Court; 


A harpsichord fro 
Mozart's time SQ 


“ A suit of armor 


WILLIAM BRADLEY 
S$ T U DIOS 


318 West 43rd Street, New York 
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STAGECRAFT 


FOR THE 
SMALL STAGE 


Silent, reliable curtain 
control is no longer re- 
stricted to the profes- 
sional stage. With the 
Vallen All-Steel Safety 
Track and a Vallen Elec- 
tric Control, curtain 
operation is swift, 
smooth and absolutely 
noiseless. Your curtain 
will open, reverse and 
close—all at the touch 
of a remote control but- 
ton! Write us for full 
information and prices. 


VALLEN 


STAGE CURTAIN TRACKS 
and CURTAIN CONTROLS 


Vallen Electrical Co., Inc. 
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A REAL SERVICE For LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the 
theatre. Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging 
and lights—but the many other articles which all contribute 
a small but vital share to the completed work. 
That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you 
to become better acquainted with National service. We 
are fully equipped to handle every detail from beginning 
to end—and there are thousands of theatres throughout the 
country to attest to National quality and character. 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 










Write for information to 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 
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Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 
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Costumes 





Broadway Theatrical Costuming Co. 
109 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
BRyant 9-3440 


Costumes of all descriptions for 
every purpose in stock and to 
order. Featuring old fashioned 
and costumes of the gay ’90s. 


COSTUME ae show the same as Broad- 


ay managers do. Brooks’ 
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York production. These same costumes are 
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Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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| Theatres—Our Specialty. 


Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 
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ARTICLES BY LEADING AUTHORS 
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NEW NAME 


FOR AN OLD FRIEND 


For almost forty years the London STUDIO has been the 
world's leading magazine of art. Founded on the sound 
theory that art is a necessity rather than a luxury in intelli- 
gent living, and that it affects our daily life at a thousand 
points, at home, at work, and at play, the influence of THE 
(LONDON) STUDIO has spread far beyond the confines of 
England until it has become a truly international institution, 
known and respected wherever the English language is un- 
derstood. Its familiar green cover is a mark of taste and 
discrimination in thousands of homes all over the world. 


From its inception THE (LONDON) STUDIO has had many 
friends in the United States. For the past four years it has 
been incorporated in the magazine CREATIVE ART, a prac- 
tice which was discontinued with the March issue of that 
publication. Now THE (LONDON) STUDIO comes to 
America as it is issued in London and simultaneously with 
its publication there, under the new title of ATELIER. 


The arts, fine and applied, the crafts, architecture, interior 
decoration, design,—every visual artistic expression that en- 
riches modern life,—all are treated sanely and without 
prejudice in the beautifully printed pages of ATELIER. Six 
magnificent colour plates and nearly a hundred illustrations 
in monotone appear in each issue. 


ATELIER is a veritable argosy of the 
arts. Why not bring its rich cargo to 
port in your own home every month? 


The cost of ATELIER is 75c¢ per copy or 
$7.50 by the year. Your bookseller will 
gladly take your subscription, or you may 
send it direct to us. 


ATELIER 


A magazine of fine and applied art 


(Published in London as THE STUDIO) 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 


N. B. ATELIER does not succeed CREATIVE ART, and THE (LON- 
DON) STUDIO should not be confused with INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO, published in New York. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please enter my subscription to ATELIER for one year. 
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This history from the earliest times of the most fas- 
cinating of all types of women—the actress—deals with 
priestess-actresses of Greece and Rome, the miracle 
players of the Middle Ages, the renaissance of women 
on the stage under Moliere, whose wife and mistress 
often acted in the same play, the adventures of merry 
Nell Gwynn, concluding with Aphra Behn, and Mrs. 
Siddons and other great figures of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Lavishly illustrated, $5.00. 
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